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| times, 
| United Church of 
call to unity from Rey. 
‘ley, of Tuckerton, N. 

ing John xvii. 2 
| they all may be one; as Thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in Thee, that they 


As illustrative of the spirit of the. 
appeal for the. 


we note an 
Jesus Christ, a 
Jos. H. Brad- 
J., who, 


1, as his.text,—*“ That 


tak-| 
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available, 
most economical 
We will be glad to appropriate any 
money sent us for this purpose, also, 
and give toit its longest purchasing 


also may be one in us; that the world | 
may believe that Thou has sent me,” 


by the command of Jesus to unite in 
'one body. 
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Editorial ° 


A sower went his way alone 


And I heard him sing and say, 

The noon is bright, but soon the night 
Will come, the grave of the day. 

Then 1 smiled to hear his woeful song, 
And sent these words their way— 

The noon is bright, but the blackeat 

night 

Cradles another day. 

—Quoted in a sermon by H. D. Maxson. 


*% . 
% 


Institute next week. 


* 

*+ * 
IN the recent death of Joel Tiffany 
the Unitarian parish at Hinsdale has | 


"lost one of its faithful pillars, and 


the friends of liberal thought in IIli- 
nois and elsewhere a familiar friend. 
His voice has been often heard in our 
conferences. His presence was. al- 
ways a gracious one. 


—contends that Christians are bound | 


week. 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


NUMBER 23. 


Perhaps to many this would 
be the most acceptable of any tracts 
as it certainly would be 
in @ money one. 


power. Meanwhile let the friends 
visiting the Fair look into the little 
white Grecian temple standing 


unique among the church exhibits. 


* 
* + 
ABouT 50,000 people were at the 


Fair last Sunday, although it was a 


—— — 


surprise, 
the advertisements, attractions, and 


gloomily announced, and 


‘encouragement reduced to the mini- 


‘mum. 
there were, doubtless, 


all this 
10re people 


Notwithstanding 


| than could be found in all the ortho- 


dox Protestant churches in the city 


He was aman of | of Chicago that day, and those who 


varied resources ; one who in his long | went found just what we have been 


70 | 


pothesis but a fact. 
was to be found one of the innumer-| 
‘able proofs that spiritualism has in it. cents, give us a few open gates, and 
to some souls the qualities of a life- | let those who will get the benefit of 


life of eighty-two years had won emi- | 


asking for from the start—“a silent 


nence as inventor, jurist, and public | Sunday,” devoted to thoughtful, in- 


speaker : 


one who brought a very |telligent study of high ; things 
active mind to the study of the most | quiet ways. 


in 
One pastor we know 


subtle of problems,—the problems of spent in the Art Gallery a rare after- 


soul-life independent of and beyond | noon with 


the realm of body. 


some of his Sunday- 


He has gone to. 'school children, accompanied by sev- 


prove the truth of that psychical eral adults who accepted his Sunday 
world, the existence and familiarity | morning invitation from the pulpit. 
with which was to him not an hy-| And they will much miss the chances 


‘forming and life-helping religion. 


Mrs. 
| Mrs. Wright has charge of the Uni- 
Don’r forget the Sunday School | tarian exhibit at the World’s Fair. | 
These higher since this word from her was writ- 


* 
* 


In aaa sreeee | OF repeating it. 


: it. 
open on Sunday in an honest fashion. 


Let the re 
Ment cut down the admission to 2 


As yet the Fair has never been 


WE call attention to the word ot They have always asked full price 


Wright in another column. 


exchanges are economic in point Of ten we have received from one friend 


time, money, and energy. 


* 
* * 


thirty dollars, 
invest the same in such Unity Mis- 


with instructions to 


THe record of the Chicago Wom- sion Tracts and Unity Short Tracts 


an’s Club, as 
Ralph, in Harper’s Magazine for July, 
is one that will interest not only 
every friend of woman’s advance but 
every student of municipal reform 
and social science. 


described by Julian | as may seem best adapted for free dis- 
tribution. 


We are sure this will be 
sowing seed some of which will fall 
on good ground. We wish we could 
afford to place a hundred or more 


copies of Unrry on that stand every 


for a fractional exchange. 
x“ % 

AN item is going the rounds of the 
papers, accredited to Lyman Abbott, 
entitled “The Essential Element in 
Preaching,” in which this great 
apostle of clearness and progress in- 
dulges in what seems to some of his 
friends a characteristic collapse, when 
he says: “There is no place in the 
ministry for the raticnalist,” and pro- 
ceeds to draw the old-time and obso- 
lete distinction “between a man of 
faith and a rationalist.” The Bible 
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| 
must seem to the preacher, he says, cussions of Islam and Christianity 


| an “unique” book. He must have| from fair-minded Christians and 
a some sort of an estimate of Jesus as 
a “world’s Master” and “ world’s life- 
giver,” if he has the elements of a 
preacher. No matter what his be- 
liefs in God, immortality, sin, etc., 
may be, if they are “ mere scientific con- 
clusions (the italics are ours), he has 
| not the necessary equipments of a 
prophet.” This mushy rather thap 
mystic psychology has done much to 
rob the ministry of the young men 
and women whose services are most 
needed in these days. While such 
talk is indulged in, the pulpit will 
continue to miss from its representa- 
tives many of the ablest young men 
and women of our colleges. We 
would like to reverse the dictum of 
| this prayer-meeting gush of the good 
Lee doctor, and say that the time is com- 

al ing when none but the rationalist will 
have a place in the pulpit,—when 
Jaith will be a beautiful flowering of 
reason as well as of love and conscience : 
} when the immortal hope and that 
outgoing of the soul in aspiration, 
which always has been and always will 
be the essence of prayer, will confi- 
dently rest in the assurances of science 
and find abundant room in the scien- 
tific mind and heart. We say, give 
us more rationalists in our pulpits, 
that the eclipse of faith may pass. 
Reason and emotion, love and 
thought do go hand in hand. They 
are not foes, but friends. United 
they are the essence of life, the spirit 
of progress, the wings of the soul. 


paper ciippings directs attention to 
certain characteristic blots 
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-enness and fornication. 
perhaps, to be noted that Mr. Webb 
and the high-minded Moslems who 
are back of him in this propaganda 
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contends that a careful study of his 
words will show that Mohammed 
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sideration of the hardness of the 


teaching was so expressed as tem- 
porarily to permit a limited polyg- 
amy. Those of us who are familiar 


=o 5 


of reasoning, and are not now greatly 
impressed by it: nevertheless, it 


Ali shows himself an able lawyer in 
the presentation of his case. 
we think he misses it almost as far 
as the prohibitionists do 
effort to demonstrate that the Bible 
taught prohibition. ‘The 
truth is that from the prohibition 
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neutrals, and by a page orso of news-— 


_ day-school work being prepared for 
upon | several of our churches by Mr. Fenn, 
Christian civilization, such as drunk- | will bring into use the stereopticon 


It ought, | 


of advanced Islam are monogamists; | 
and not only so, but Sir Seyd 4 meer | 


himself taught that monogamy was_ 
the true practice, although in con-_ 


hearts of his contemporaries this_ 
, so representative of modern art, will 


the limitations of life. 
with the arguments of verbal-inspira-| sible for us to begin now to conserve 


fl some of the inspiration for next win- 
tion Christians are used to this sort. P 


‘should be said that Sir Seyd Ameer | 


But | 


in their. ; 

_purpose,—put study into our sight- 
seeing so as to have a profitable win- 

simple. 

ter on modern art 

_ Standpoint the Koran has greatly the | 

and New. 


Testaments, and from the. monoga- | 
| , . twelve or fourteen leading collec- 


has as great an advantage over the tions by countries, and, for tentative 


While there is much that 
Christendom may learn by a study) 


UNITY CLUB WORK. 


The fourth year’s course of Sun- 


and the camera and awaken an inter- 
est in the general study of art. Is it 


not possible to carry co-operation 


along this “line of’ least resistance ” 
into the Unity Clubs next winter ? 
Three months still remain of the 
World’s Fair: unquestionably, the 
greatest attendance is yet to come. 
Of course the greatest treasures of 


this Fair are to be found in 
the Art Palace. To scatter 
this great and noble collection, 


be one of the calamities incident to 
Is it not pos- 


ter, and, by ‘careful gleanings from 


newspapers, buying what books we 


‘can afford, pooling our resources to 
buy collections of lantern slides that 
will go the rounds, delighting one 
club, at least, évery week throughout 
the winter, and looking with a 


in our Unity 
Clubs ? 

Suppose that now, very soon, a tep- 
tative outline be printed, taking the 


study, the names of not more than 
four of the leading artists be given 
and the names of not more than 


Separated and antagonized they pro- 
duce discord, superstition, or irrever- 
ence. as the case may be. (Give us 
more rationalists in the pulpit, in 
order that we may have a faith- 
giving pulpit that will inspire faith- 
ful occupants of the pews. 


* 

* + 
WE welcome the Mosl m World toa 
place among our exchanges, and con- 
fess to a great deal of admiration for 
the ability with which it is conduct- 
ed. It is doing a good work in re- 
moving the false impressions so pre- 
valent about Islam. The scholarly 
articles of Sir Seyd Ameer Ali, M.A., 
C. l. E., a judge of the High Court 
of Judicature in Bengal anda man 
of insight as well as learning, 
are especially worthy of attention. 
Besides original papers by men of 
broad nineteenth-century culture, 
such as Sir Seyd Ameer Ali, this 
organ of the Islamic propaganda con- 
tains remarkably well-selected dis- 
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f Islam, an hile it may be that | 
os oem, SaG 3 ae ee ten notable pictures selected on any 


from the less intellectual classes Few 
. | principle, other than mere technique, 
Islam will for a time make Ameri- | | 
would make them _ profitable 


can and European converts, the d | that 
studies. The names of the artists 


ay | 
ne by for ) d=suc- 
has gone by for any widespread*suc given would send our Unity Club 


cess in this direction, for the simple 


workers off to the handbooks, cur- 
hi at is high , b bc 
PO ARR REARS Ts treet Px rent art literature and the encyclo- 


in Islam, just as what is highest and haa * 
best in Christianity, belongs to the pedias. they ment be “assigned 
_undenominational faith of all great early, one ye work of preparing the 
-minds,—is neither specifically Bud- | ideal Unity Club paper, fifteen min- 
dhism, Islam nor Christianity, but | utes long, begin at once. 

is the catholic religion of all souls. | The names of the notable pictures 


Pror GANENDRA NaTH CHakra-| WOuld give the hint to the wennee in 
VARTI, of Allahabad, India, will attend | the art galleries of the World’s Fair; 


the theosophical convention at the | lead them to look not only for these 
World’s Fair Congress of Religions. | : : 
Prof. Chakravarti is a high-caste Brah- | but to find better ones. ‘These pic- 


man and ranks high as ascholar. He | tures would generally be of the ser- 


leaves Bo y July 21, and will come | non kind RG i SOR EE SPE 
to New York with Mrs. Annie Besant, | . » BOSP at 


‘meeting her in London. Prof. Chakra- | teach life lessons, inspire pulpit ef- 


-_varti will be one of a very few high- | fort, etc. If any considerable inter- 
caste Brahmans who have been in this | ec¢ ig manifested, much may be done 
| country. He cannot cross the seas with- 


out sacrificing his rank. Another | With the officials of the several 
prominent theosophist who will be at| countries in the way of securing 
the congress is M. Dharmapala, who is favors that will give us photographs, 


to represent the Southern Buddhist 
| Church. —Chicago Tribune. | lantern-slides, and information not 
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in the books. Perhaps UNITY can) 


make itself useful as a bureau of in-| 
formation and exchange. Next week | 
at the Institute, advertised elsewhere, | 
will be a good time to talk this mat- | 
ter over. Meanwhile let thosé who 
will not be at the Institute but are 
interested let UNITY know what they 
think about it. 

Such co-operative work might be 
still more available in the Anthropo- | 
logical and Reformatory exhibits of 
the Fair. We will be glad to print 
any suggestion of tentative programs 
suitably prepared. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
COOKS ? 


upon food with alcoholic flavors. 


I refer in this inquiry to that class — 
of theoretical cooks, who write in the | 
newspapers and cook books, and who 
recommend a small infusion of wine, 
or brandy, or rum, as a choice ad- 
dition to almost all the dishes they 
fabricate. The majority of them, 1 | 
presume, never really did any cooking | 
in their lives, and some of the mix- | 
tures they recommend would turn, 
the stomach and ruin the, digestion | 
of the average donkey or rhinoceros; | 
but in spite of this fact foolish people | 
do read their columns of recipes, and | 
the most foolish of them try to follow 
them out. The best standard cook | 
hooks also err very grievously in. 
this direction, and the new teachers 
of cockery who instruct classes; but | 
far beyond all these, the newspaper 
cooks revel in alcoholic flavors. You 
would fancy that every one of them | 
was mistress of a wine cellar, and that | 
the poor, ignorant people they aim to| 
instruct are also lavishly supplied | 
with a variety of alcoholic stimu- | 
lants. I was glancing over a pile of | 
old fashion papers to-day, where the | 
domestic recipe fiend had full sway | 
and is glorified, and the column fair- | 
ly reeked with stimulants. Over as 
Simple a dish as sliced bananas you 
must pour sherry before bathing them | 
in cream ; peaches must be drenched 
with brandy before they are sugared. 
Allices and creams have a certain 
modicum of. wine, and there are no 
sauces for puddings that do not call | 
for wine or brandy. Cakes require it, | 
and mince pies must be fairly intoxi- | 
cating if made according to these 
recipes. Then the iced drinks—but 
why particularize; the general idea 
ilsenough. That is, that the writers | 
upon this subject are incurring a 
fearful responsibility by their lavish 
recommendation of alcohol in cook- 


with his thumb nail. 


ery. lI wish they could be made to 
see it, and that editors who print 
their pernicious teachings could be 
made to see the harm they are doing. 

There is no more subtle and insidious 


way of cultivating a taste for alcohol 
than to introduce it freely into food. 


No mother who wishes to bring up a 
temperate family, dares feed them 
No 


young wife but invites the most ter- 
rible of misfortunes by such a course. 


The taste for these liquors is latent 
in almost every person. We have 
come from an ancestry steeped in 
them in every fiber, and unwittingly 
we help to develop this taste by 
every toothsome dish we place before 


our families, which contains those in- 


gredients. What good is all our 
teachings of the effects of alcohol, 
in the public schools and elsewhere, 
going to do if our children are to be 


tempted at our own tables, and if 


these brainless and irresponsible reci- 
pe-makers are going to dominate the 
minds of mothers and wives? Down 
with the alcoholic cook-book, say we, 
and down with the papers who fur- 
nish the domestic recipe column reek- 
ing with strong drink. x & @ 


HIS “‘ THUMB NAIL.” 


It is being remarked every day the 
Fair continues that the people are 
all wonderfully good-natured, civil, 
even cordial., Go where you please 
——up or down the Plaisance, with its 


‘innumerable rivalries and interests, ' 


where every opportunity is afforded 
showman or visitor to prove him or 
herseif quite other than hospitable 
and courteous, and still the friction of 
ill-will is exceedingly limited. Free 
competition appears there to mellow 
or dissipate the “grasping greed” of 
all races, and you can run across 
many a little “aside” that is inter- 
esting, if of non-commercial value. 
For instance, somewhere near the 
great Ferris Wheel you may chance 


upon a Brahmin who is busy turning 


off very pleasing effects on little cards 
He has bright 
eyes anda p‘entiful flow of wit. He is 
usually surrounded by admiring ladies. 

“Only one nickel, Lady: will you 
buy? You seem interested.” 

The lady has been studying him in- 
tently for some minutes. 


“No, I believe not. But 1 would 


like to know if you are a Christian ? ” 
No, indeed. Why 
l am a 
‘are you a | 


“A Christian ! 
should I be a Christian? 
Brahim. As well ask 


Brahmin;’ but I know you could not 
be. No more could you .be a Chris- 
tian if you were bornin Turkey. You 
would be Mohammedan sure. Fos 
Bible you would read the Koran——” 

“'That is not my opinion.” 

“Opinion! It is not opinion, it is 
fact. We are all born to our religion. 
But, it’s all the same—Mohammedan, 
Christian. Have a flower, Lady ?” 

Another lady interposing: “I would 
like one with your autograph.” 

“Oh, sure! “Tis but a moment to 
write it.” And as he writes: “This 
is not my profession. I wished to 
come to the Fair. My people say no. 
But the vessel come, the vessel go, 
and I was gone, too. So 1 make my 
thumb nail—lI learn it when a boy— 
to serve me. I earn some money, 
I see the Fair, | go home. As for 
my religion, I am nobody here. Here, 
the Christian on top, | am under. 
At home I am on top, the Christian 
under. But we should not be so 
unkind. Apple pie you like; lemon 
pie 1 like; but it’s pie all the same. 
So with religion. Different, but the 
same.” | 

“But have you no fear of going to 
hell?” persisted the lady, intent on 
his soul. 

“To hell? Oh, no! I fear to go 
nowhere; so hell is not in me, I am 
everywhere safe.” 

1 was interested in noting that 
this little by-play of religion in no- 
wise lessened his income. His auto- 
graph was all the more in demand. 

With a smile, he said: “Since 
you so much demand the autograph, 
I can make no flower. I must make 
a bigger price. Ten cents, Madam.” 

S. H. M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA has gone into the 
liquor business, and proposes to monop- 
olize it. It is only to be sold, however, 
in those counties which petition for it. 
The Governor has laid in a big stock, 
and it will be sold in bottles bearing 
the seal of the State. It is said that 
the topers show a great deal of indig- 
nation at this humiliation of the great 
seal. —Independent. 


THEORY v8. PRACTICE.—Mr. Hubbie 
—What! Out again this evening? 
Why, you’ve been out every day this 
Micha | sofar! Mrs. Hubbie—l wouldn't 
miss Prof. Talker’s lecture this even- 
ing for anything. She's going to speak 
about “How to Make Home a 

—Puck. 


LEARNING REWARDED.—* Did Brown 
stand the civil-service examination ? ” 
“First-class.” “Went through the 
Greek alphabet?” “Jest a hummin’!” 
“And the Latin verbs?” “Every one 
of °em!” “What place did they give 
him?” “ Head coal-shoveler.” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
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WAITING FOR ME. 


Already I’ve climbed to the mountain 
top, 


Lam almost down on the “other side: ” 
Though my steps are weary, | may not 
stop. 
or | may set sail with the ebbing 
tide. 
soon | 
hand 
Of one who has gone to the “ border 
land,” 


Soon, shall clasp the loving 


Yes, already my feet have touched the 
shore, 
| have heard the oars of the “ boat- 
man pale ;” 
A few short 
more, 
Then I shall pass thro’ the shadowy 
vale. 


hours and a few steps 


When the hour is near my own will 
wait 


To welcome me at the “ open gate.” 


| am near the line where the two worlds 
meet, 
And my brow is 
balmy air 
That is stirred by the rush of swift- 
winged feet 
That hasten to 
there. 


fanned 


by the 


welcome me over 


They are gathered there, those gone - 


before, 
And they wait for me on the “ 
shore.” 


summer 


The world is bright, and I gladly stay 
Till the Master calls to me, “Well 
done :” | 
Then I'll fold my work at the close of 
day 
And journey on toward the setting 
sun, 
Then O for a touch of 
hand 
That beckons to me from the “morn- 
ing land.” 


the vanished 


(‘LARA F, EASTLAND. 


_—_———_——-. 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR JOUR- 
NALS. 


Summarizing in tew sentences this 
discussion, we may say that the reli- 
gious journal is not simply a secular 
newspaper committed to the advocacy 
of the tenets of a religious organiza- 
tion. Independently of its denomi- 
national affiliation, its character as a 
weekly newspaper imposes upon it 
functions which are altogether differ- 
ent from those of an ordinary daily. 
In so far as itis purely a newspaper it 
is governed bya different principle in 
selecting its material, and it estimates 
the value of the material by different 
standards. The fact that it is a 
weekly publication tends to make ita 
journal of comment, in which the 
news of the world is viewed in a more 


shouldered man of labor 


comprehensive way in relations to 
principles than is ordinarily practica- 
ble in a daily journal. And the fact 


that it isa religious paper determines 


that its allegiance is not toa political 
party, but to the ruling principles of 
religion. . 
In the light of these contrasts be- 
tween the secular newspaper and its 
religious compeer, the peculiar rela- 
tions which the latter sustains to 
the family, to the church, and to the 
ethical life of society, make it a 
unique and essential factor in the in- 
fluence of the press upon the progress 
of the world. 
— Rev. Geo. EB. Horr, Jr... D. D., at the 


Religious Press Congress. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Hamlin Garland has written enough 
within the last few years to make his 
name familiar to all: those watchers 


_of the literary skies who stand ready 


to hail any new star which swings 
into ken. So far Mr. Garland has 
happily escaped becoming a craze, al- 
though he-has many readers and some 
enthusiastic admirers. ‘There is a 
sturdy manhood about this author 
which may be counted upon to keep 
him forever free from the dwarfing 
influences of extreme popularity. He 
is not likely to become a fad, and 
should thank his controlling star for 
exemption from such a fate. 

It is said of Mr. Garland, whether 
truly or not one cannot say, that he 
refuses to wear a dress coat upon any 
occasion. His writings bear him out 
as to this trait. ‘They refuse any 
kind of a strait-jacket in manner or 
form or matter. Mr. Garland even 
reviles verse, regarding it, probably, 
as a kind of dress coat in literature, 
too “cabined, cribbed, confined” for 
the full play of mental and moral 
power and beauty in the expression 
of life. 

Mr. Garland’s books, whatever his 
theories may be, are their own excuse 
for being. “ Main Traveled Roads” is 
the title of his volume of short sto- 
ries, in which appears “the first fine 
careless rapture” of this writer's 
genius. These are tales so real, so 
true, and so well told as to reach 
home to every reader instantly— 
sometimes to his sorrow, but never 
to his regret. From the pages of 
this book, as of every other written 
by this author, the toil-worn, stoop- 
and care 
looks out and says, “Am I not a man 
and brother?” ‘T'he lives of men, 
women and children on the farms of 
the Northwest form the ground work 
of Mr. Garland’s writings. Men’s joys 
and their sorrows, their sordid cares, 
their holidays, their heroic strug- 
gles with Nature's closed palm for ex- 
istence, their simple triumphs and 
failures—these are the themes upon 
which our author’s pen loves to dwell. 
They are elaborated and set forth 
with a depth of sympathy and under- 
standing, an insight into human 
life, which is amazing, uncompromis- 
ing, and true. 


“An Average Man” and “A Spoil 
of Office” are stories long enough to 
be published and sold, each as a sep- 
arate volume, as noveis; but the 
name “novel” seems a light and un- 


|seemly word when applied to those 


studies of life; they are so evidentl\ 
histories of lives that are now being 
lived in this very world around us, 
among the hills, prairies and forests 
of lowa, Wisconsin and Illinois. A 
later volume of short stories recalls 
those of the first collection. One is 


sorry to come to the end of them. 


Humor is playing about every page 
of Mr. Garland’s work. “ Ma Rip- 
ley’s Visit to New York” and the 
story of the sign painting on the 
farmer’s new barn are examples of a 
most fresh and delightful vein of this 
sure sign of sanity, without a trace 
of exaggeration or that rank poison, 
ridicule, both of which qualities em- 
bitter much of American humor. 
ADA C. SWEET. 


A HUMANE POOR LAW. 


While on the one hand Austria taxes 
the food of the needy'for the benefit 
of the rich, she provides, on the 
other, for her poor at once more wise- 
ly and more humanely than any oth- 
er nation. Distinguishing between 
sturdy beggars, confirmed idlers, and 
men whom temporary misfortune has 
reduced to want, she metes out to 
each of them the treatment they 
merit. Besides, she has answered the 
dificult question, What can be done 
for the aged poor ? 

By the law of Joseph II. (1781) 
each town was obliged to provide 
food and shelter for the temporarily 
destitute ; to take charge of the in- 
valids, cripples, and idiots, among 
the poor: and in a special way to se- 
cure the comfort of the aged. 

The principle established by this 
system—that each commune should 
take care of its own population—stil! 
remains the basis of all poor-law reg- 
ulations in Austria. The imperial 
exchequer is under no obligation to 
contribute to the support of the poor. 
Instead of one uniform system there 
are now several in the empire, widely 
differing from each other. 

We will study the system in force 
in Vienna. The municipal authori- 
ties, with regard to the poor, dele- 
gate their duties to a regularly 
constituted department, which ad- 
ministers all the municipal charities 
and has under its control upward of 
a hundred institutions. It consists, 
in addition to certain paid officials, of 
537 Guardians of the Poor, elected 
by the ratepayers, and 233 Waisei- 
vaeter and 54 Waisenmuetter. These lat- 
ter are appointed by the Burgomas- 
ter for the special purpose of 
watching over the young. 

The most distinctive feature of the 
Vienna poor-law is the sharp line it 
draws between the young, the able- 
bodied, and the aged or feeble; while 
in England the three classes are 
clubbed together in one building and 
subjected to the same treatment. In 
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Vienna a child is never sent to a 
workhouse, but placed under the care 
of a Waisenvater ora Waisenmutter. No 
suardian may adopt more than five 
ehildren, however, whom he must 
visit, see that they are kindly treated, 
properly fed, clothed and taught, 
and being fitted to make their own 
way in the world. In 1889 the town 
of Vienna had nearly 7,000 children 
under its care. The custom is to 
board the children, while they are 
young, in families, and to transfer 
them into the orphanages, when the 
time comes, for more careful train- 
ing and supervision. A child in an 
orphanage cost3 79.96 kreuzer, while a 
man in the workhouse costs only 
50.13 kreuzer. Careis taken that no 
stigma attaches to these children. 
Many of them attend the _ public 
schools, Where special scholarships 
are offered for their competition. The 
(‘niversity, even, is insympathy with 
public opinion oa this point, and ad- 
mits the sons of pauper parents to 
all lectures and examinations free of 
charge. While it is a saying in Lon- 
don that a child born ina workhouse 
always returns there to die, it is a 


rare thing to find in a charitable in-— 


stitution in Vienna a man or woman 
brought up at the public expense. 
Then there are the District Guar- 
dians, or Armenvaeter, to whom the 
pauper men and women have the 
right to apply for help. 
guardian has generally one street 
or a small district under his care. 
He must know every individual living 
there, so that he can decide how any 
case of destitution may best be met. 


Great pains is taken to adjust the 


treatment to the merits of each indi- 
vidual case. Any one between eight- 
een and sixty can claim admittance 
to any Asyl or workmen’s boarding- 
house, wuere a bath, supper, bed 
and breakfast are supplied free of 
charge. But these Asyls offer only 
temporary relief, and, unless a man 
secures work at the end of a tew 


days, he is moved on to the work- 
house. 
There is only one workhouse in 


Vienna, the number of whose in- 
mates, in 1889, averaged 166. It is 
by no means an uncomfortable re- 
treat. The inmates must do a cer- 


tain portion of work in return for. 
food, shelter, and clothes; but when > 


this is done they are allowed an 
amount of freedom unknown in simi- 
lar institutions in England. In 
Vienna the people laugh and talk as 
they work, and seem to be on friend- 
ly terms with the ofticials. No work 
is done on Sundays and holidays, and 
On one day in the week they are free 
to go out in search of employment. 


“| 


the other. 
ever, the hall, the dining-room, 
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house as his permanent home, he is | 


promptly drafted off to a Zrwungar-| 


: 


a compulsory labor colony, | 


beithaus, 
where the sternest prison discipline 
prevails, and where the order of the 
day is that he who will not work 
shall not eat. The average cost per 
head in the Vienna workhouse is 
50.13 kreuzer per day. 


The greatest cuntrast, however. 


treatment of the aged poor. It has 
been recognized that it is practically 


means. 
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THE WEIRS IDEA. 


Perhaps the brethren are begin- 


ning to hear about “The United Lib- 


eral Church” and to wonder what it 
Permit me, then, a few 
words in explanation. At Lake 
Weirs, N. H., anumber of Universal- 
ist and Unitarian clergymen, who 


were attending a series of liberal re- 
between the English and the Aus-. 
trian systems of relief we find in the. 


impossible for the Working classes to | 


save enough money to provide for old |a growing sentiment 


union of 


age. Joseph Il. faced the problem 


boldly, and decided that at sixty a. 


man should have the right to claim 
from his native town a pension equal 
to one third of his average daily 
wage, not as a charity, but as the re- 
ward for past services. 
the guiding principle of the Austrian 
poor-law, which recognizes the right 
of the old and feeble to be supported 
by the young and vigorous. In 1889 
there were sixteen thousand six hun- 
dred 
of Vienna pensions varying from two 
to six florins a monty. ‘There were 
also thirteen hundred and twenty- 
two persons living at the public ex- 
pense in the regular Armeninstitute 
and three thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-one in Versorgungshaeuser. 

‘These houses, peculiar to Austria, 
are divided into two parts, the 
women living in the one, the men in 
‘The long corridors, how- 
and 
the gardens are equally open to the 
two,—an arrangement admitting 
husbands and wives passing the 
greater part of the day together. 
Once a week they may spend a whole 
day with relatives and friends out- 
side. Visitors are freely admitted: 
young men drop in, when their work 
is done, to chat, and young women 
come in search of advice on the man- 
agement of their babies. While in 
London pauper parents are shunned 
as if they were lepers, there is no 
such feeling in Vienna. Most vis- 
itors take with them little offerings. 
As sons and daughters know that 
what they give goes directly to in- 
crease the comfort of their parents, 
and not, as in England, to swell the 
workhouse treasury, they give gener- 
ously. ‘The town provides the pen- 
sioners with a uniform, but each may 
decide whether or not he will use it. 
They may also adorn their rooms 
with their own property, and they en- 
joy many other liberties denied to 
English paupers. 


persons receiving from the city | 


| 


This is still | 


| 


ligious grove meetings, met in Au- 
gust, 1892, and discussed the possi- 
bility and practicability of a closer 
association of all liberal religious 
churches. There was very evidently 
in favor of a 
Universalists and Unitari- 
ans and other liberal churches. It 
has beep publicly declared by repre- 
sentative men on both sides.  lKeso- 
lutions looking toa friendly co-opera- 
tion of the two denominations had 
been introduced inthe New York State 


convention of Universalists some 
years before, and, although voted 


| 


_ ‘The Vienna poor-law is by no means 


an ideal system ; it has many defects ; 


A man is not expected to stay in the | it works too much for the poor, not 


workhouse. 
resident. 

this arrangement, because, as the old 
and feeble are never admitted, the 
men and women in the workhouse all 
belong to the able-bodied class. Every 
effort is made to put them in the way 
of finding work for themselves. If a 


He is a visitor, not a 


Man seems inclined to look upon the 


enough 


| 


through the poor; and it 


of irresponsible persons. But we may, 


There is no hardship in| Places too much power in the hands 


nevertlieless, learn from it how to 


| 


preserve little children from the taint 
of pauperism, and how to introduce 
some touch of brightness into the 


lives.of our aged, deserving poor. 
—EH. S., in Macmillan’s Magazine. 


down at the time, the idea has been 
Steadily gaining. ‘The same _ senti- 
ment was given strong utterance at 
the Ministers’ Institute in Chicago 
in 1887. It was earnestly advocated 
by that able champion of liberal re- 
ligion, the Universalist Record, and be- 
Came a practical experience in the 
New Jersey State convention of Uni- 
versalists, where, under the strong 
leadership of such men as Dr. Crowe 
and Rey. J. FEF. Thompson, Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians had equal 
recognition in the public services. So 
the brethren assembled at Weirs, 
reading the signs of the times, and 
already enjoying practical co-opera- 
tion in their meetings, concluded 
that the time was ripe for a positive 
advance in that direction. A meet- 
ing was called at which there were 
present: Rev. E. B. Payne, of 
Berkeley, Cal.: Rev. E. L. Rexford, 
Roxbury, Mass.: Rev. M. D. Shut- 
ter, of Minneapolis; Rev. EK. W. 
Whitney, of Milford, Mass.; Rev. F. 
A. Bisbee, of Philadelphia: Rev. L. 
H. Squires, of New Haven, Conn.; 
Rev. H. A. Rose, of Portsmouth, N. H.: 
Rev. J. B. Morrison, of Laconia, N. H, 

An association was formed and 
named “The United Liberal Church.” 
Rev. E. B. Payne was chosen Presi- 
dent and Rev. L. H. Squires Secre- 
tary. An annual meeting will be 
held and an effort made to bring to- 
gether for mutual counsel and co- 
operation all liberal Christians. 

It is encouraging to learn that 
Michigan and Wisconsin are already 
getting the brethren together, that a 
“Liberal round-up” in Chicago is 
talked of, and that the Co- Worker has 
come to help on the good cause. Rey. 
L. H. Squires, Jamestown, N. Y., is 
yathering a list of friends of this 
movement, and earnestly desires that 
all clergymen, of whatever denomi- 
nation, who are in sympathy with it, 
will send him their address that they 
may be added to the list and com- 
municated with in regard to the 
future of this movement. 


—L. H. Squires, in the Liberal Co- 


Worker. 
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ChurcheDoor Pulpit 


PURPOSE, NOT ROMANCE, IN RE- 
| LIGION. 


A DISCOURSE BY REV. DR. EMIL G. 
HIRSCH, 


In the minds of many, religion is. | 
As | S80 many, religion is dwarfed into a 


associated with mere sentiment. 


i 
the message of religion. And yet, all | once standing for actual possession, 
this granted, he who holds religion | beyond which we have gone, will do 
to be only this—who makes her t9)| violence to the spirit of religion, 
be merely the sister of sony, or of | 


thought, has not the full, 


stranger in the regal audience cham- 
ber of religious inspiration. We ac- 
count readily for the fact that, with 


not the’ 
clear insight into her function, is a 


This insistence upon dogmatic relig- 
ion, on the part of metaphysics, as 
the substitute for religious culture. 


has brought about the revulsion 


which lands so many into the oppo- 


site mistake of confounding religion 


the flower exhales perfume, so, they | Mere sentiment, not to say senti- | 


hold, the soul of man breathes ferth | Mentalism. 
sweet fragrance, and this scented : 


breath, as it were, is religion. ‘Thus 
religion would largely be the mani- 


festation of the wsthetic impulses of. 


human nature. It would be a sister 
of poetry and music; it weuld be 


So many of the pro- 
fessed prophets of religion have 
robbed her of her 


a guise aught but attractive; they 
have dashed from her hand the foam- 


poetic laurel | 
wreath. ‘They have presented her in 


with mere sentiment, with mere ro- 
mance without purpose. We Jews, per- 
haps, have never been troubled much 
with dogmatics. * * * But if 
Judaism has not suffered from the dog- 


matic spirit, Judaism asa religion has 
-almost.been robbed of its healthy 


life-flow by another distemper. Re- 


. broken outlines. 


ing, brimming cup of inspiration, and ligion was thought to be by the Jews 


one of the gifted family that is sent | have instead compensated her witha|a mere matter of legal dialectics. 
out to gladden earth and to beautify rod wherewith to chastise men; they |The ceremony, the symbol, the per- 
it; the daughter of song or the in- | have hushed her sweet, soft voice 'functory act were held to be the essen- 


spired minister of the arts. 


Some | that would sing, and made her the | tial. Chained to a rite and hampered 


truth there is in this conception; mouth-piece of dead, crystallized dog- | by fetters, that was the Promethean 


vainly would one endeavor to ques- | Das. 
tion this. 


isfied with a fragment; iC 
push on to the complete, and when- | 400m, perdition. 
ever the wings of real observation | 
and possible experience droop, 
cause too weak to carry the soul to| time bring on, a_ reaction. 
those regions where the perfect looms | abhors a vacuum. 


Instead of leaving her to sound | agony of Judaism, however loyal its 
Man is mentally so con- the clarion notes of the advance up| supporters in the dark months and 
stituted that he cannot rest sat- | the heights, they have made her sigh years of the middle ages. 


In those 


he would | the wail of foul despair, degradation, | times there was an excuse for this con- 
ception. Yea, the willing martyrs felt 
This dreary, ungainly caricature of | 20t this guise of slavery as the garb 
be- | religion could not but in course of | Of the prisoner. 


Underneath this 


Nature | Outward restriction flowed, yet not 
The human soul | a8 robustly as it might have, and as 


into sight in undimmed beauty, the | cannot be mutilated; it cannot with | it should have, something of the old, 
mind calls to its aid imagination, impunity be hampered in its natural | the better, the nobler, the fuller fer- 


and fills out the gaps left by the functions. 


As the craving for that | Vorand the broader ambition of the 


outer, through the medium of the | which religion was destined to bring | prophet’s freedom. 


inner vision. Poetry will for this| was not satiated, by natural recoil | 


But in modern times the insistence 


reason ever command the ready ears| the human soul laid to its embrace | that the clanking chain is Judaism, 


of men, for the poet brings report the warmer figure of poetic religion, 
from dreamland; he has visited the 


that the hampered gait marks the 
with all the greater intoxication of | "egious man, that the pot and the pan, 


table-lands of the heights; he sees in | joy since priest and preacher had so | 40 hour, a certain day, is the sum 


full, harmonious, rounded-out com- | often commanded to embrace a dead, 


pleteness what dusty day presents in chilled, cold verbal idol, without | 


j 
| 


which he sings is not the individual ; lifting impulses. 


and substance of Jewish hope and 
duty, does indeed prey upon the 
The experience of | warmth, without love, without up- | Vitals of Judaism as a religion. This 
Not that we would emphasis robs it of all of its attrac- 


occurrence of a fleeting life, but is | join in the silly, one-sided condemna- | tion, and what is worse, does injury 
the universal law, a law which, scep- | tion of dogma; not that we would | to its true message; it is the cause of 
tered, rules not merely now or did | have a religion barren of thought. 80 much ignorance within Judaism 


yesterday, but before time was, and | The dogmas are merely the trial bal- | 
also when time shall be no more. But ances of religious acquisitions. In 


‘the poet is not a solitary dweller on | the course of the development of hu- 


those heights where the broken rays | manity there come times, and they 
are gathered into one grand warming | come frequently, when itis necessary 
sun; the philosopher, too, explores | to look into the ledgers, to examine 
those glacial caverns, his thought is | whether they tally, or tally not. This 
architect to the stately castle, with is absolutely indispensable in the do- 
not one line out of proportion, not | main of active business; it is equally 


one room dark, not one stone mis-| essential in the sphere of thought. | 


placed, and not one column out of| There are hours when the human 
plumb. For this reason metaphysics | race would like to ascertain where it 
will forever command the services of | stands, what the amount is that is to 
the boldest intellects, rewarding, as its credit, what new venture, there- 
it does, their effort with asatisfaction | fore, it may safely engage in. Dog- 
and strength which the less courage- | ma, now, is the crystallization of 
ous minds will forever lack. thought attained; is the currency 

And the third in this company of | struck for ready use in the mint of 
daring travelers towards the region | religious reflection and speculation. 
hidden usually from view is, indeed, | But being so, being merely a token 
religion. It, too, dreams of com-/| of acquired possessions, it cannot at 
pleteness ; it, too, creates the perfect | the same time be the symbol of what 
world; it, too, takes the broken|can ultimately be obtained. The 
thread, and changes it into one of a | dogma as a provisional statement, as 
web spun on the loom of eternity; it|a makeshift, a crutch to lean on, a 
cherishes the conviction that the pat- | round in the ladder to scale higher, 
tern but half unfolded will be re- : is of eminent service, has been of 
vealed in its full colors and in its | great profit to the advance of relig- 
grand execution sometime. Thiscer- | ious thought. But mere dogma, repe- 
tainty and this positive confidence of | tition of the thought of an age that 
the completeness of things, now but | was, handling the worn-down pennies, 
partially unclosed, is fundamental to | the depreciated exchange of values, 


to-day as to the true purpose of Juda- 


ism, leading naturally to indifference 


and ripening the fruitage of open de- 
sertion ; hurrying our present genera- 


tion into the old error of exchanging 
the cistern of living water for a 
broken well, of worshiping a new 
idol, the golden calf. instead of bow- 
ing in humble reverence before the 
as yet invisible altar where flames 
the true light of Jewish ethical and 
universal destiny. 


No wonder, then, that to-day re- 
ligion as a whole, and Judaism in 
particular, has merely for many the 
function of a safety valve, lest by 
pressure of too great emotion that 
boiler of ours, the heart, might ex- 
plode. No wonder, then, that many 
pulpits to-day, Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish, ring with the appeal that, lost as 
we are in a dreary desert of cere- 
monialism or credal metaphysics, the 
emotions shall once more receive 
their due right. Ah, if they only re- 
ceived their due right, who would ob- 
ject? But as all reactions go to the 
extreme, so this recoil from dog- 
matics, or from  ceremonialism, 
naturally whirls us to the other pole, 
where the emotions shall receive 
more than their right; yea, where 
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they shall be constituted the sole 
ushers to the palace of religion. 
Others again, and their thought, 
if thought it be, is clearly akin to 
the views of those whom I have 
sketched so far—others, indeed, be- 
lieve that religion is not merely ro- 
mantic sentiment, but is a purpose. 
Their purpose, howevcr, again is ro- 
mance. For many that are not Jews 
religion is merely a means to some- 
thing beyond thislife. It isa bridge- 


builder throwing the bold arches over | 
the broad dark chasm which divides) 


this life from the mysteries of the 
hereafter. It is merely a sort of ar- 
rangement to be insured against hell 
fires, and a contract to gain glory to 
come. This view of the purpose of 
religion is romance in itself, for the 
very insistence upon the concerns of 
the hereafter is due not to our clear 
thought and not to our ethical in- 
tentions, it is due to the require- 
ments of our wsthetic nature. Why 
do men insist that there must be a 
hereafter? Because their wxsthetic 
notions rebel when confronted with 


the blemishes, the imperfections of | that word. 


the present world. ‘This world is not 
complete. Can this be the last? 
Can have come from one to whom we 
attribute completeness a work that 
seems to be the make-believe of a 
bungler? Ah! the woe of this life 
shall be turned into glory in that to 
come, and the imperfections of now 
and here shall then and there fall 
away from us, the discord be solved 
by the accords of the grand harmonies 
of the life to be. Can it te other- 
wise? The picture is here but haif 
unrolled: these outlines must be 
filled up. The canvas shows un- 
sightly blotches; these are the indi- 


cations that the ultimate painting | 


will be of transcending perfection : 
the divine artist cannot leave his 
work half finished. 


In this manner the assurance and) 


the need of assurance in the life to 
come is largely offspring of our ws- 
thetic sense; and thus far those who 
would make religion a purpose, far 
yonder, are in the grasp of romance. 
Theirs is a mere sentiment, senti- 
mentalism, perhaps, not the clear 
guidance of religion. Others do not 
go so far. 
of religion to act as a sort of anws- 
thetic. When we have to weep re- 
ligion’s hand dries the tears; when 
we sigh religion whispers into our 
ear soft words of hope; when we are 
suffering, religion applies the lotion 
Which dulls the sting; when we are 
burdened, religion eases the yoke. As 
the surgeon requires his preparations 
to deaden the nerves; so relig- 
lon when life with circumstance 
Sharpened to cut approaches, hands 
us the balm, the elixir, which, if ap- 
plied, makes us insensible to pain. 
Life is a great surgical operation 
room. The circumstances of life are 
the brutal surgeons; they wield the 
knife, bones are chipped, nerves are 
lacerated, organs are mutilated, 
blood flows. We are disappointed 
here; we are met there by obstacles ; 


They make it the purpose | 


| 
we must separate friend from friend, 
| father from son. Religion proffers 
the draught that makes unconscious ; 
this is the purpose of religion. Again 
aromance! For a moment such re- 
ligion may deaden the pang, but the 
more of this anwsthetic is applied, 
the greater grows the need of repeat- 
ed application in larger doses until at 


the abused nervous organization, and 
blank despair remains. Ah! we 
whose duty it is to stand by coffins, 
we who have the opportunity of see- 
ing men and women in situations 
which unbare their real nature to 
view, when the outer veneer is strip- 
ped from them and the assumed cul- 
ture has taken wings and fled with 
the winds—we know that these an- 
_wsthetics are inoperative, that if re- 
ligion has no higher function than 

| this, it is a snare and a delusion. 
Is there no purpose in religion ? Is 
it merely sentiment and romance? 
Ah! there is to ita purpose. Relig- 
ion is that force which makes man 
feel his “manness,” if I may coin 
In German I could ex- 
press it graphically at once, Menschen- 
tum. We are not men unless religion 
speaks to us. Weare this or that— 
we are one, opposed to all others. 
What are the principles of our actual 
life? Each one for himself, this is 
the law of our society; God blesses 
the foremost, the devil takes the 
hindmost. No feeling of aftinity: 
| We are the anima! that fights for 
_life—has merely the instinct of self- 
| preservation and of self-propagation. 
But re- 


We are engaged in a battle. 
| ligion proclaims we shall not be this; 
as long as we are this we are incom- 
plete. Man is one of a society. He 
is one of a kind that is created for 
something to do, and in the doing of 
that something lies the value of hu- 
manity at large, and of individual 
man forhumanity. Religion has al- 
ways been a social force. In its low- 
est forms already this was character- 
istic of it. The natural sciences 
have taught us the methods, how we 
Should proceed with our studies. 
The man in the laboratory takes one 
fact, another, then a third; he takes 
one occurrence, and then a second 
and a third; he makes one experti- 
ment, a second, etc., and after he 
has gathered all the facts, he care- 
fully sets out to draw his conclusions. 
He does not enter the laboratory 
with the theories made; the theories 
are to be found. It is the same 
method which the properly trained 
thinker must. pursue, in religious 
speculative thought. We take the 
facts, and from the facts we derive 
the true theory. 

Now take the facts of religious life 
in the most primitive types: among 
the tribes of savages, for instance; 
religion even there is the bond that 
binds the different individuals into one 
community, a community that has 
a common life, some common pur- 
pose; a community that gives to 
each member a certain standing, but 


asks from each one acertain return 


in the shape of duty and obligation. 
God himself is not excluded from 
this community. It is the funda- 
mental concept of primitive religion, 
that God is one of the tribe: he is 


not merely the God of the tribe, but 


he is a member of that tribe. At 
the banquet he receives his share; in 


this lies the origin of sacrifice. At 
last no effect can be produced upon | 


the common gathering God is remem- 
bered ; that is the origin of prayer. 
He is spoken of as the ever present 
but invisible friend; he is a member 
of the community. He assumes oc- 
casionally the semblance of an ani- 
mal; that animal therefore becomes 
sacred ; it is not eaten; for you do 
not eat your brother, even savages 
would not eat one of their own tribe: 
the “Totem” animal is not deemed 
permissible food, because he is one of 
the tribe. The religious idea it is, 
then, which forges the chain of social 
union, even in the form in which 
primitive religion presents itself. 
Go east and west, abide with the 
varied sons of man! Listen to the 
proclamation of the primitive Ary- 
ans; yea, tarry in the land of the 
almond-shaped eyes, rest in the coun- 
tries where dress is almost unknown ! 
you find these to be the facts. The 
conclusion is certainly warranted: 
Religion is that force which makes of 
individuals a community: the object 
of religion is to bind man to his fel- 
low. Religion has this purpose in 
all of its manifestations; such should 
be in a greater degree the purpose of 
religious association in those higher 
developments of religious thought 
which are so near to our heart. 
Religion has this purpose not for 
life to come, but for life here on 


earth. Religion, being the force that 
binds man to man, is essentially 
ethical. ‘The word ethics is bandied 


about on the lips of so many as stand- 
ing for highest thought, but 1 doubt 
if many ever give thought to what it 
means. It sounds well; what is 
more, it sounds big, and what sounds 
big is liked. But many know not 
what the big term denotes. Such 
words are with many mere fads. 
Such phrases are heard from the 
north pole to the south, all around 
the world. Slang phrases even have 
belted the earth; a very epidemic 
they sweep across the seas. In this, 
more serious terms share somewhat 
the fate of the gutter-terms. They 
issue forth we know not how. ‘They 
stand for something, they indicate a 
certain direction of thought; they 
are taken up by everybody, and when 
we do not know what to say we use 
these words. They seund well, they 
sound big; that is the main thing. 
Ethics, one of the latter day sacra- 
mental spell-words, has come to mean 
something out of the ordinary run of 
life, something mysterious; some- 
thing that is not to be found in a 
synagogue, in a church, something 
entirely new that nobody ever 
dreamt of. But ethicsisold. Itis 
based on the fact that man owes 
something to his fellow; that he is 
not one by himself to perhaps force 
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UNITY 


August 3, 1893. 


others to serve; that he is one of a’ sense of our club jargon); evil, what | This determination I should, too, 


community, whom he must serve. 
Now. religion in its crudest forms 
sets forth that purpose; it has been 
ethical even 
even in this form busy with right 
and duty, with obligation and consid- 


eration for the common life; and the = 


higher forms of religion are certainly 
not inferior in this respect. But 
ethics does not concern itself with 
life to come. Indeed, we can wait 
for the life to come. All-our bother- 
ing will not lift the veil, all our 
dreaming will not give the surety, 
and all our pleading will not open 
the door, and all our imagination 
will not allow us too peep through 
the crack of the wall that shuts us 
out: speculate, doubt, hope, despair, 
all vain to make response to these 
questions. One surety is as immov- 
able as the everlasting hills: that a 
life well lived here is the best prep- 
aration for what comes hereafter. 
More than this, religion has not to do 
with questions of this order. Relig- 
ion originally was something for this 
life, and something for this society, 
and it is this which Judaism has al- 
ways preached. Not a word of a 
hereafter in our Bible. ‘They say 


this is poverty; Il say it is power. 


They tell us itis a lack; I say it is 
fullness. It is characteristic of our 
religion that it makes no announce- 
ment about the things to come, and 
does not pretend to make them the 
magnet to draw us on. How little 
to-day the Jews understand their 
very religion is shown by the fact 
that nothing holds us together half so 
strongly as the cemetery; that there 
is nu use for a man in my position 
but to preach funeral sermons. But 
for life the rabbi does well as an orna- 
ment for the mantel-piece. We have 


in fetichism, and was | 


timonials of our 


is selfish, anti-social. 
press;” do not live for 

alone, “plead fur the right. 
the fatherless.” 


yourself | 
Judge | 
Do not pick them 


and think that thereby you 
done your duty; but judge them— 
judge what they need. Do not think 
that by an annual contribution, to pay 


somebody else, you have discharged | 


your duty. “Help the widow;” 


“those that are weak, come to their. 


rescue;” that is the religion which 
Isaiah preached. His religion is re- 
ligion indeed! 
a romance; not a dream and a prom- 
ise; not dry metaphysics, but pur- 
pose in life: 
we belong to all, and that each one 
has to do his share in the life of all! 


conviction, and to strengthen this 
impulse, to give it deeper roots and 
a richer fruitage, is the purpose of 
true religious training. 

Judaism is often presented in the 
guise of a romance; a romance of 
race. Orthodox Judaism would have 


together, so that at the dawn of re- 
demption’s day we may march with 
flying colors back to Jerusalem. And 
what will we do in Jerusalem? We 
shall re-erect the temple; we shall | 
again bring sacrifices, we shall be a 
kingdom apart from all others under | 
the scepter of our king. In the mean- | 


time, while waiting for this, we must seat ! 


have our own barriers so that we will | 
not be lost: we must have our cere- 
monies, so that we will have the tes- 
eitizenship in the 


priestly kingdom. ‘“‘onservative Ju- | 


daism, if one cau characterize that 
which has no character, is romantic 


“Cease to op- | emphasize. 


not a sentiment and | 
-emperor’s commission, 
tion to be retired. 
The knowledge that. 


ended. 


objectionable. 
their professions; they want to be in 


1 should, 
eloquent tongue, 


if | had the 
thunder into the 


ears of our rising young women’ and 
young men the knowledge of the no- 
up and dump them into institutions | 
and pay your annual contributions, 


bility of suffering. I should tell them 


that the sufferer in history is not the 
have | 


meanest, but rather is the most 


glorious. Ishould impress upon them 
‘the fact that, according to the code 


of military ethics, at least in Eur¢-, 
pean armies, the officer that resigns 
in the face of the enemy is shot as a 
coward. ‘The officer must remain in 
the service until peace is signed: 
then he may sheathe his sword, and 
it he wishes to be relieved of his 
he may peti- 
But as lony as 
batteries pour forth their fury, and 


as long as battle-tields wait for the 
| harvest, the officer that 
To change this knowledge into a firm | 


would resign 
marks himself as a coward. ‘The 
military duty of Israel is not yet 
A coward he who would run 
because the enemy is massing his 
columns for the attack. With a 
view to escape the unpleasant fight 
many seek new aftiliations. But the 


very escape sought is not vouchsafed 
the purpose of Judaism be to keep us | 
it is the 
| And as a fact 
who do not want to be Jews in re- 


Is it the Jew that to-day is attacked ? 
Shenute that is obnoxious. 
all or most of those 


ligion, present all those characteris- 
tics that make the Shemite indeed 
Loud they are in 


the first rank, they must get the best 
Anti-Jewish Semitism  de- 
serves all the blows. it receives. | 


for one decline to fight its battles. 
_Desertion from the post of duty does 
not help. 


Let the “cowards” be 
branded as they deserve to be, by Jew 
and non-Jew alike ! 


But this is not all of Judaism. 


lapsed from the clear perception of 
the prophetic mission of Judaism, or 
else these questions of death and the 
graveyard would not be the most 
prominent. And in our pulpits the. 
voung graduates are always indulg-— 
ing in discourses about the existence 
of God, to prove what needs no proof, | 
and the immortality of the soul! A 
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‘There is a purpose beyond, and that 
| purpose is ours. Judaism has always 
looked toward the future. It has 
divine comedy, more pathetic than always looked forward to the time to 
the Niebelungen: an epos of tearsand |come when this earth shall be re- 
persecutions, scanned for more than claimed and be relieved from selfish- 
‘fifteen hundred years, the last stanza | ness, and to be the leader in this 
of which has not yet been compesed ; hope is the historic mission of Juda- 
aromanee such as tlre world never | ism. And this is our Judaism, not 


in another way. ‘The history of our 
religion is indeed a romance of suf-. 
fering more terrible than Dante’s| 
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beautiful subject, indeed, for a Yom 
Kippur afternoon. It will make the. 
womencry and the men simper, and 


quent, nice, cute and sweet. But, 
in confidence, that is not Jewish. It 
may be nothing, but if it is some- 
thing, it is absolutely not Jewish. 


Judaism has never lost itself in the. 


mysteries of a hereafter, but it has 
said: Here is your duty, this life, | 
this world; they are enough, for the | 
present. 

Not in prayer and not in festival, 
says the prophet, consists our reli- 
gion. “Your sacrifices 
asked ; 
have I invited you ? 
me weary with your prayers; your 
hands are full of blood. Wash you 
and make you clean; cease to do. 
evil, learn to do good.” Gvod and_ 
evil are terms denoting conduct. 
Good is what is social (not in the 


a 


gone through. 
pride of suffering. There is such a 


I have not. 


if you come to my temple, of grief. 


Why, you make 


before heard of, and I hope will never 
again hear of. This romance it is 


that is brought into the foreground 
the preacher will be lauded as elo-| 


by conservative Judaism. Judaism 
is then merely a memory of sufferings 
It is the _ historic 


thing as pride of suffering; there is 
such a thing as voluptuousness of | 
grief. I have met mothers having 
lost their children, who for three or 


four, ten years thereafter, would con- 


stantly nourish their grief. They 


nursed it because it gave them satis- 


faction. Such fondling of grief is by 
psychology called the voluptuousness 
Something of this order 
conservatism indulges in. It revels 
in rehearsing our sufferings and it 
makes us a religious organization 
held together by nothing else and for 
no other purpose than by the mem- 
| ory of suffering gone through and for 
the determination to suffer again. 


pinned to race and not pivoted on 
creed ; not a sentiment, but the pur- 
pose to go into the world and re- 
claim the world. But well and wise- 
ly have the rabbis said, first adorn 
thyself and after that attempt to 
wreathe in flowers others. So the 
Jew wishing to bring about the hu- 
manitarianism of the world must at 
home first learn the song of humani- 
tarianism ; but after he has learned 
it, let him go out to wake the world 
by his sweet lay of leve! ‘That is 
the purpose, not the romance of Ju- 
daism. So, friends, let me ask of you, 
if still you arein the thrall of error, 
break the shackles. Not as a senti- 
ment, not merely as an wsthetic need, 
not merely as a service of fear, nol 
merely as an anwsthetic, sonrething 
to lighten the gloom of the grave, 
has religion power and charm. RKe- 
ligion is that furce which wings the 
thought that man is brother to man, 
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which fills the heart with enthusiasm 
for that thought, and which steels 
the hand to carry out the thought in 
active life. Thus, religion addresses 
itself to the three great departments 
of the soul-life, to the ‘mind, to the 
heart. and to the will. And Juda- 
ism is the historic force united to 
realize the human life in example 
for others to follow. ‘Thus let us be 
rid of error, let us be wedded to the 
nobler, the more inspiring truth, to 
purpose without romance! 


The Study Table 
A SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 


Namely, that of Amos Bronson 
Alcott, as reported by his friend 
Krank B. Sanborn, in two handsome 
volumes, published by Roberts Bros., 
Boston, for three dollars and fifty 
cents, and well worth the money. 
Mr. Sanborn is not an ideal biogra- 
pher. He has plenty of materials, 
but he lacks the art of continuity. 
He does not seem able to fuse them 
into a Whole of mutually consenting 
parts. Often we find ourselves crav- 
ing a few more solid facts, a few 
more details, where, it would seem, 
it should be easy enough to furnish 
them. ‘The total impression is, after 
all, somewhat fragmentary and scrap- 
py. ‘There is a lack of definition and 
analysis. We feel at every page how 
great hisadmiration for Alcott was and 
is, but the grounds of it wedo not find 
clearly set forth. Perhaps we ought 
not to look for them in any formula 
or definite contribution to his biogra- 
pher’s theory and practice of life, 
but ratherin an attitude of mind, a 
charm of personalty, a devotion to 
plain living and high thinking as 
life’s double best. 

Notwithstanding these deductions, 
Mr. Sanborn has given us avery in- 
teresting book. If we never seem to 
see Alcott single and whole, we have 
many glimpses of him that are full 
of charm, and, with a man as with a 
mountaio,that is always good. More- 
over, we have manyof Mr. Sanborn’s 
deliverances on topics relating to his 
subject that are most interesting and 
valuable. Best of all, we have a 
great deal of Emerson. Some of it, 
a good deal of it, we have had here 
and there before. It is no worse for 
that. And it is no careless deroga- 
tion from the passages quoted 
here from Mr. Alcott or any other 
writer to say that every bit of Emer- 
son gives usa peculiar and unrivaled 
happiness. We always brighten up 
when he appears upon the scene, and 
not less because the trait he mani- 
fests habitually is a certain noble 
common sense. Children, they say, 
are “not a mean buta mixture” of 
their parents. So is it with the 
thoughts born to Emerson concerning 
his friend. They are not a mean but 
a mixture. There is no middle term 


between the praise and blame. The 


blame is frank, and sometimes stern 
enough. But the praise is always 


opinion of Emerson. We have not ignorant and prejudiced to appreciate 
only his monograph about him, than | his better way. A Harvard professor 
which nothing at once so good and so | said of the work that one third of it 
compact has so far been written, but was absurd, one third blasphemous, 
many other things. But Alcott’s ad- | andonethird obscene. The first count 
miration for Emerson is surpassed by was probably true; the others utterly 
that of Emerson for Alcott. Alcott’s false. In Alcott’s school-keeping 
was that of a superior for an inferior there was muchof real wisdom mixed 
person. Superiors he did not know. | with some things impracticable and 
He said to Emerson: “You write on wild. Its generous ideals are still a 
the genius of Plato, of Pythagoras, of | sound impeachment of our prevailing 
Jesus; why do you not write of me?” | methods, and much that is best in 
This self-estimate may seem a trifie our improved methods is the fulfill- 
overweening, but for those who are ment of his prophetic hope. In this 
disposed to think Alcott asimpleton, connection, as elsewhere, Mr. San- 
a crank, there remains forever to re- | born has defrauded us of those hu- 
buke them the opinion of Emerson,' morous aspects of the matter to 
who, recognizing clearly his defects, which we were entitled. His own 
still thought him one of the most sense of humor is sufficiently keen, 
remarkable of men. but Alcott has been so much laughed 
Alcott’s father’s name was Alcox, at that he is bound he will not flatter 
but so only by corruption from Al-| the exaggerated tendency. But he 
coke, the name of the progenitor’! might have been much less sparing 
from whom all the Connecticut Ol- of the comic, as we can imagine Em- 
cotts and Alcotts and Alcoxes are de- erson would have been, and still have 
rived. Alcott changed his name from shown that none the less here was 
Alcox in his youth, a cousin, William, abundant call for admiration, love 
doing the same thing at the same § and praise. 
time. His father would gladly have Alcott’s loyalty to his colored pupil 
sent him to college, but he could not was one of the many signs of his 
afford to. So. he went peddling in anti-slavery sentiment, which, begin- 
Virginia and North and South Caro- | ning early in the contest, never wa- 
lina. In this way he got an educa-: vered till the end. When Garrison 
tion and experience that cost him, was imprisoned to save him from the 
Mr. Sanborn reckons, about as much mob of Boston gentlemen of prop- 
as a college education—from four to erty and standing, Alcott was one of 
five hundred dollars! This means those who visited himin jail. (There 
that he did not do a lucrative busi- is no excuse at this late day for put- 
ness; also that he did not attend to ting the rope by which Garrison was 
it; was shiftless and extravagant, dragged around his neck. It was 
especially in the matter of fine around his waist, as Mr. Sanborn 
clothes: borrowed from his father | ought to know.) Alcott’s most heroic 
#600, paid him $180—the beginning | moment, as heroism is commonly 
of a continous and increasing misery reckoned, was when he went with 
of indebtedness which reached its) Higginson and others to rescue An- 
term only when Louisa Alcott wrote thony Burns, and, standing on the 
“Little Women.” ‘The conversions Court House steps alone, said tu the 
of the saints do not offer any livelier rescuers: “ Why are we not within? ” 
contrasts than that between Alcott | Higginson tells the story in his in- 
the young dandy, proud of his ill- imitable way. <A few years later Al- 
gotten clothes, and Alcott the educa- | cott was ready to go to Virginia in 
tional reformer. The transition was | behalf of John Brown, whose clien- 
abrupt, unheralded. The new life tele was larger in Concord than any- 
brought him into connection with where else. 
Samuel J. May, and then—of all| In the Transcendental Movement 
things in his life the happiest—with | Alcott’s place is high up among the 
a sister of that saint, forever blessed, | highest. Mr. Sanborn calls him and 
who became his wife. To label Al-| Emerson the founders-of tbe Trans- 
cuott’s philosophy may be a difficult | cendental Club. If he had said they 
matter. To label the philosopher is | were among the founders, he would 
easy enough. He was a peripatetic. have been more accurate. Others 
He went from one place to another in | were more initial in the club than 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Massa-| they. But Alcott was emphatically 
chusetts, always beginning the new | “a clubable man.” His conversa- 
enterprise hopefully, only to find it | tional class was a kind of club, a 
dwindling before long. The last and | continuation of his Temple school, 
most important venture, the Tem-| but with adults for scholars, whose 
ple School in Boston, began with | questions frequently were not less 
thirty children and gradually went childish than those of his first pupils. 
down and down till there were! The sturdy common sense of Parker 
five children left, three of them his | and Emerson comes into the discus- 
own, one a friend’s, the fifth the | sions like a strong wind into a bank 
colored girl, whose retentionin oppo-|of fog. The “Town and Country 
sition to the protesting parents of | Club” was also of Alcott’s devising. 
other children gave his school its| Higginson would have let in women. 
coup de grace. The publication of his | Emerson objected in a letter which 
“Conversations on the Gospels” had | Mr. Sanborn calls “remarkable.” It 
already done its work of disintegra- | is so for its lack of any reason for his 
tion. The fault was notin him, butin | course. The “Saturday Club” agreed 


paramount. Alcott had a very high 


his patrons’ minds—that they were too | with Wordsworth that 
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“Plain living and high thinking are 
no more,” 

and arranged for highliving and high 
thinking, much to the distaste of 
Mr. Alcott, who was an inirequent 
visitor. For something racy we com- 
mend to our readers the elder Henry 
James’ account of one of the din- 
ners of this club. Its glimpse of 
Hawthorne is one of the best vuuch- 
safed to us. 


Mr. Sanborn’s second volume opens 
with an account of “The Dial” and 
Alcott’s relation to that time-mark- 
ing periodical, so provocative of 
mirth to the Philistine mind. Going 
to England he attracted other spirits, 
worse than himself for dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing order, and 
two of them, Laneand Wright, came 
back with him, and with him ini- 
tiated the experiment at. Fruitiands. 


‘This was a much more drastic experi- 


ment than thatat Brook Farm, where, 
according to Lane, there were “ eighty 
or ninety persons playing away their 
youth and day-time in a miserable, 
joyous, frivolous manner,” and “not 
above four or five who could be se- 
lected as really and truly progressing 
beings.” At Fruitlands not only was 
all meat abjured in the first degree 
but also in the second and the third. 
No eggs or milk were to be used. 
Predatory vermin were to be let 
alone. What shoes should be made 
of in default of leather was a serious 
problem. Mrs. Alcott’s cooking for 
the community, with her limited re- 
sources, must have been a fearful tax 
upon her ingenuity and strength. 
The experiment ran its course ina 
few months, arigorous winter has- 
tening the conclusion, which was the 
hardest blow that Alcott ever got. It 
drove him to his chamber in despair, 
where he refused all food and came 
near to ending his visible relation 
with our present life; but his good 
wife persuaded him to goon with the 
hard struggle. ‘The remainder of his 
life—and half of it was yet to 
come—ran a more placid course, 
in less violent antagonism with 
the social order as he found it, partly 
because of his own changing temper 
and partly because of certain more or 
less evident realizations of his hapes. 
The great literary success of his 
daughter brought his financial trou- 
bles to an end, and enabled him to 
publish his own “Tablets” and “Con- 
cord Days,” regardless of the ex- 
pense. Moreover, his own lecturing 
tours were not always so pitiful as 
that one from which he returned 
with one dollar as the gross proceeds ; 
the net being much less,.as his over- 
coat had been stolen. When he was 
eighty-one he traveled 5,000 miles in 
seven months, and, lecturing more 
than once aday upon the average, came 
home with $1,000 in his purse. Ina 
good chapter on “The Alcott Family 
in Literature” Mr. Sanborn urges 
the: consideration that the family 
debt to Louisa was not so absolute 
as it has been commonly regarded, 
seeing that without the material fur- 
nished her by the household expe- 
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riences she never could have written 
her books. Alcott’s literary ability 
was at its bestin the sonnets which 
he wrote in his old age, some of which 
are packed with lofty meaning and 
felicitous expression. It was Mrs. 
Alcott, who never wrote anything 
called literature, who had—so Mr. 
Sanborn thinks—the rarest literary 
gifts. 

Mr. Sanborn has sometimes been 
considered an extravagant admirer 
of Alcott and a too lavish ministrant 
upon the altar of his vanity. But 
there is little in these volumes to bear 
out such an accusation. There is 
frank allowance of his hero’s weak- 
nesses and faults, and of his tend- 
ency to drop below the level of his 
best. Prof. William T. Harris adds 
a chapter of 125 pages, in which he 
discusses Alcott’s philosophy. The 
outcome of his study is by no means 
flattering. It is that Alcott, follow- 
ing the Neo-Platonists, made the idea 
of lapse central to his conception of 
nature and humanity. Here he was 
diametrically opposed to Emerson, 
who was nothing if not a believer in 
an infinite progression. It is Prof. 
Harris’ belief that from the failure 
at Fruitlands dates a more or less 
conscious attempt on Alcott’s part to 
introduce certain elements of evolu- 
tion into his system. He does not 
seem to think that the new patch on 
the old garment is acomplete success. 
The truth would seem to be that 
Alcott was a philosophic pessimist, 
an optimist by temperament, and that 
as he went on in life his temperament 
got the better of his philosophy, the 
improvement in his personal environ- 
ment helping to thisend. But Al- 
cott’s value was not in his philosophy 
as such; else Emerson could not have 
valued him so highly while directly at 
variance with his doctrine of the 
lapse of spirit into matter. Some- 
thing of pure fancy mingled with his 
philosophical ideas in their habitual 
expression. No doubt these ideas at- 
tracted some people. But his attrac- 
tion for the best was of a different 
sort. It was an attraction which de- 
clares itself in many sentences and 
passages of his writings in these vol- 
umes. KRe-enforced by his personal 
exaltation, if such things had not 
stirred men’s hearts in some strange 
fashion, it would have been strange 
indeed. 


I set out to write of a successful 
life. Certainly Alcott’s was far 
enough from being one, judged by 
the ordinary standards of the forum 
and the market, but not farther than 
the ordinary successes of our busi- 
ness and our politics are from being 
successful, judged by Alcott’s stand- 
ards. And, when every allowance 
has been made for the defects of Al- 
cott’s character and philosophy, I 
must confess that in his devotion to 
ideas and ideals he impresses me as 
vastly more successful than a good 
many of our millionaires. He once 
said, “That is failure when a man’s 
idea ruins him, when he is dwarfed 
and killed by it; but when he is ever 
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growing by it, ever true to it, and 
does not lose it by any partial or im- 
mediate failures,—that is success, 
whatever it seems to the world.” 
He did not say this of himself, but it 
could not be truer of another than it 
was of him. After this fashion his 
was a successful life. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


—— _—— — - ——- —— 


THE MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS OF 


GOETHE. ‘Translated by Bailey 
Saunders. With a preface. New 
York: Macmillan & Co.—Mr. Saun- 


ders gives a good account of Gvuethe’s 
maxims and reflections; when and 
how they were written. There is 
the usual apology for Goethe’s im- 
morality, and it is as lame as usual. 
He has the right idea of the true 
work of a translator: “In so far as 
every language has a peculiar genius, 
a literal translation must necessarily 
be a bad one; and any faithful trans- 
lation must of its nature be free. 
* * * But he must guard against 
the abuse of his position: his liberty 
may become license, and his transla- 
tion instead of being faithful may be 
fantastic. The translator’s first and 
last duty is to efface himself.” As 
for the maxims and reflections, their 
average quality is excellent, if they 
do not entirely bear out the lofty 
praise of the translator. They range 
through a scale of several degrees. 
The best are wholly admirable; the 
poorest “say an undisputed thing in 
such a solemn way.” ‘They are classi- 
fied under the heads of “Life and 
Character,” “Literature and Art,” 
“Science” and “Nature.” One note 
continually recurs, “In contempla- 
tion as in action, we must distinguish 
between what may be attained and 
what is unattainable.” But how 
are we to know what is. unat- 
tainable except by pressing against 
the barriers with all our might? 
Who knows but they may break ? 
There are maxims here which seem 
to teach this also. For example, “A 
man must cling to the belief that the 
incomprehensible is comprehensible ; 
otherwise he would not try to fathom 
it.” And again, “If I acquiesce at 
last in some ultimate fact of nature, 
it is, no doubt, only resignation; but 
it makes a great difference whether 
the resignation takes place at the 
limits of human faculty or within the 
hypothetical boundaries of my own 
narrow individuality.” The one 
thing is easily confused with the 
other. There are many good sen- 
tences about the Bible, so good that 
we have to remind ourselves that 
they were written nearly a hun- 
dred years ago. ‘There are sentences 
about literature which seem to an- 
ticipate Zola and Guy de Maupassant 
by a whole century and to con- 
demn their evil ways. Some of the 
most practical maxims are among the 
best. For example, “If one has not 
read the newspapers for some months 
and then reads them all together, 
one sees, aS one never saw before, 
how much time is wasted with this 
kind of literature.” (There is blissful 
: 
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ignorance of the Sunday journal’s 
superabundance in that naive re- 
mark. Reading, in any true sense of 
the word, will soon be a lost artif 
our present tendencies are kept up. 


PIETRO GHISLERI By F. Marion 
Crawford. New York: MacMillan & 
Co.—To enjoy Mr. Crawford thor- 
oughly one must not expect too much 
of him. He writes for the amuse- 
ment of his readers, and those who 
go to him to be amused will get what 
they require. They will get more 
than this—the attraction of goodness 
in some of his characters, the repul- 
sion of badness in some others. In 
the present instance we have in 
Pietro Ghisleri a man not wholly 
yood;: a man fascinated by another’s 
wife and giving himself over some- 
what recklessly to his fascination. 
We cannot help liking him, but we 
do not like his faults, and we are glad 
when, at the end, he is made happy 
by the love of a true woman, the 
heroine of the book, whose first hus- 
band is taken off in the convenient 
manner of the novelists, so seldom 
encountered in reallife. Over against 
the good woman there is the bad 
woman, for cruel intrigue one of the 
baddest of the bad. Gossip—Vir- 
gil’s rumor, which grows as it goes— 
the way it grows, its blighting, kill- 
ing power—plays a great part in the 
book. Sometimes the net is woven 
so close about the victims that it 
seems they must be hopelessly en- 
tangled, but Pallas Athene was not 
more kind to much-enduring Odys- 
seus than is Mr. Crawford to his own 
elect. He writes much better now 
than formerly, having much fewer 
oracles. He is reported as saying 
that he has no pleasure in writing 
except for the money that it brings. 
We do not believe he said this; and 
if hedid we do not believe that it 
is true. 


THE many friends of the late 
Henry Doty Maxson will be pleased to 
know that his sermons are just out 
from the press of Chas. H. Kerr & 
Co. We hope to notice them in 
UNITY in a week or two, and mean- 
while we shall be glad to fill orders 
for them. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE ARENA for July opens with a 
short paper by W. D. McCrackan on 
“Our Foreign Policy,” the chief value 
of which is in its emphasis upon the 
fact that freedom of access to natu- 


ral opportunity is the greatest bene- | 


fit to the peopte of a country; the 
writer pointing out that, land being 
a fixed quantity, “every child born 
in the United States and every im- 
migrant landing upon these shores 
increases the demand” and further 
enriches the land-owning class. 
Helen Campbell’s sixth paper. on 
“Women Wage-Earners” discusses 
specific evils and abuses in factory 
life and in general trades,’ and sug- 
gests remedial measures. Rev. T. E. 
Allen has a thoughtful article on 


—_— — 


“Reason at the World’s Parliament 


of Religions,” in which he discusses 
our true relation to Jesus. Mr. Geo. 


G. Brown presents very ably the. 


liquor dealer’s side of the question, 
an answer to which is promised usat 
an early day. There is, also, a bright 
dialogue on the “Charities of Dives,” 
by A. R. Carman, the scene being 
laid in the spirit world; the verdict 
of nine jurors in the Bacon-Shaks- 


‘department. 
price is $1.00 a year, but if sub- 


GREEN FIELDS AND RUNNING BROOKS. 
James Whitcomb Riley. Indianapolis: 
— Co. Cloth, 12mo.,, pp. 
1.25. 


By 
The 
234. 


The Jenness-Miller Monthly is 
a magazine devoted to artistic 
dress, and is a standard in this. 
.. Lhe subscription 


scribed for in connection with 
UNITY we will send this maga- 


eare controversy—among the jurors | 
P : , Sane gyal (whether the UNITY subscription 
be a new one or a renewal) for 


being Alfred Russell Wallace, O. B. 
Frothingham, Cyrus A. Bartol, Fran- 
ces E. Willard, Henry George and the 
Marquis of Lorne; two articles on 
the money question, the critical part 


of Mr. Buell’s being the more able; 


an article on “Realism in German 
Literature,” by Dr. Blum: a negro 
sketch, by Miss Dromgoole; 


Kernahan; one of Mr. Flower’s vig- 


“The | 
Confessions of a Suicide,” by Coulson | 


orous editorials; and a number of in-| 


teresting reviews—on the whole, a 
particularly strong number. 


‘THE FREE THINKERS’ MAGAZINE is | 
doing a good work in discussing the. 
points at issue in the minds of those | 


who affirm and those who deny re- 
ligious doctrines,—not indiscrimi- 
nately ridiculing form and substance, 
as some so-called free-thinkers’ organs 
do. In evidence of its fair-minded- 
ness we note that the leading article 
in the July number, “ Reason and 
Dogma,” is by one to whose name 
“Rey.” is prefixed, and that there are 
two other clerical contributors,—the 
three being Messrs. J. C. F. Grum- 
bine, E. P. Powell and EK. P. Adams. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
Wor.Lp for July has a timely and 
judicious article. by Mr. Richard Wa- 
terman, Jr., entitled “The World’s 
Fair—What It Offers to University 
Extension Students.” It also con- 
tains the recent convocation address 
of the President of Chicago Univer- 
sity, which is very interesting read- 
ing. 


LITTELL’s LIVING AGEfor July 1-8 
has an interesting and instructive 
article by J. W. Fortescue, taken 
from the Nineteenth Century, on the 
“Influence of Climate Upon Race.” 
No very definite conclusions are 
reached, but the reality, strength and 
rapidity of the influence are made 
evident. 


s 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


All books sent to UNITY for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
tice. Any book mentioned, except foreign 
ones, may be obtained by our readers from 
Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, by forwarding price named below. 


SERMONS OF RELIGION AND LIFE, By Hen 
Doty Maxson. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 334. $1.00, 


PRATT PORTRAITS. By Anna Fuller. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Paper, 16mo., pp. 325. 50c. 


THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp., 
470, 50. 


zine and UNITY. for one year 


$1.65. Address the Unity Pub- 


lishing Company, 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.”’ 


Dyspepsia is stealing the roses from many 
ladies’ cheeks, and making many men’s 
faces blanch. 


BEECHAM’S 


willarrest the rascal, ? | 
and restore health, 


PILLS 220s ae 


will cure Sick Headache, acting like§ | 
a charm on the Stomach, Liver and >| 
idneys- a & cents a box. | 

vered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. | 


WORLD’S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following chances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. All the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household: 


L. A. WHITE, 6427 Sheridan avenue. My 
rivate residence in Woodlawn Park is open 
or visitors. Location, four blocks west of 
64th street entrance to grounds, in a delightful 
residence neighborhood; quiet and restful, be- | 
ing one and one-half blocks from a traffic 
street, and the same from any railroad. Will 
= circulars and information to parties de- 
siring. 


MISS L. M. DUNNING, private residence, 
411 Bowen avenue; 20 minutes to Fair Grounds 
| four lines of cars, and 30 minutes to center 
of the city. House new, airy, well furnished, 
superior tanya | Boarding houses and cafes 
between house and cars. Rooms accommodat- 
ing two and three persons. Terms, $1 F ao day 
for each person. References exchange 


MRS, M. H. PERKINS, private residence, 
3929 Indiana avenue. Twenty minutes’ ride by 
Elevated Road to Fair Grounds. House new 
and with superior plumbing. Boarding houses 
and cafes convenient and reasonable in price. 
Terms, $1.00 per day. Special rates for periods 
of two weeks or more. 


MRS. GEORGE PARKER, private family, 
“The Cristoval,” corner Cottage Grove avenue 
and 40th street; 20 minutes to Fam Grounds by 
two lines of cars; 35 minutes to center of city. 
House new; rooms well furnished. Terms, $1 
per day each. References exchanged. 


UNITY BUILDING, 286 Woodlawn Terrace. 
Four minutes’ walk from entrance to the Fair. 
Unitarias headquarters. Rooms at moderate 
prices. Send for circular to Mrs. R. H. Kelly, 
1018 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 


Subscriber: Notice the date on your ad- 
dress label. It indicates the time to which 


your subscription is paid. If yours is past 
due, help us along by renewing now. 
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World's Fair Hotes 


the Fair itself if a collection of works 
as large as that exhibited by Ameri- 
can sculptors should make good its 
high claim to recognition on the 
ground of interest or artistic merit. 
With much that is promising, there 
is nothing supremely § satisfying— 
nothing wholly good. To be even 
more frank, what one work of the 
American sculptors deserves more 
than a friendly word—a sort of very- 
good-for-you praising? Art does not 
require one to be patriotic. It in- 
sists on individual responsibility, and 
names the man, not the nation. 

In my judgment it isa sort of bar- 
barism to divide the art building off 
into sections, naming the United 
States, France, Denmark, ete. Truth 
told. France should not send art ex- 
hibits as she sends stuff for her agri- 
cultural department. But aul Du- 
bois should send his splendid sculp- 
tures, Bonnet his pain ings. It 
should be emancipated from territo- 
rial limits, and come to us as the ex- 


pression of the individual genius. It | 


is what the man can do, nct the 
French-man or English-man. What 
we get in these displays is not so 
much what the national life pro- 
duces, but what it arrests. 

America has not got far enough 
along to do more than say of her ex- 
hibit, “These things were done in 


valent.” 
The hope of a distinctively Ameri- 


can art may never be realized. Itis 
after all an unwiseclamor. William 


H. Seward once wrote to an aspiring 
youth: “The mission of America is 
to break down barriers, 
tions, prohibitions, in art as in all 


things, and foster only the growth of | 
need, 


individual liberty. The symbolism 


of race or nationality under the sway 


of personal freedom will be worn 
lightly by the emancipated soul.” 
Perhaps itis this force of emancipa- 
tion that is putting off and may be 
circumventing altogether the build-| 
ing up of a distinctively American 
art; the distinction, if there is to be | 
one, to be seen in its variance not) 


It is our home. 


‘give it. 
and the group has received much 


race limita-| ; 
a successful rendering. 


| with contemporary art or the models 
of the antique world, 
It would be a surprise greater than | . 
all with a knife,” you would feel hap- 
py in being able to graciously let it all 


should come 


along and say: “/ did it: whittled it 


pass, and go seeking the art-soul else- 
where. But, no;. it has been delib- 
erately placed as a good exhibit, and 
the papers have spoken well of it. 
Query: Suppose it had been named 
the “ Humpty-Dumpty Family ?” Ah, 
there were a chance for a laugh, and 
so would come relief. But seriously 
regarding it—what shall we say? A 
stuffy, hideousthing? Yes, quite so. 
And so neither distinctively Ameri- 
can nor distinctively anything else 
that pleases the mind’s eye. 

But how is the model for the new 
Shakspeare statue, by Mr. Ordway 
Patridge ?—the duplicate bronze to 
be placed in Lincoln Park. Mr. 
Patridge has written entertainingly of 
the “American School of Sculpture,” 
and his early sketch for his Shakspeare 
promised a vigorous treatment of his 
clay. But this large finished model 
has woefully lost the best suggestions 
of the original. The face is common- 
place, the position lazy. It is dude- 
ish and wholly uninteresting. His 
Lowell and Hale busts are better, 
but fall short of the mark in not 
even growing on one. But, for all 
this, there is a purpose of great work 


discernible,and Mr. Patridge is doubt- 


less sharing in the uncertainties at- 


tendant on the new emancipation. 


Mr. Gelert contributes his group 
called “The Struggle for Work.” It 
was a great undertaking and de- 
manded far more time for its execu- 
tion than the sculptor was able to 
The idea of it is catching, 
praise. Butit can hardly be called 
It is con- 
fusing to the eye, frantic beyond 
and leaves an impression of 
weakness, uncertainty of aims, etc. 
That is about all one can say of it, 
but it ischeering to see Mr. Gelert, 
though not tothe manner born, driv- 
ing away in the instinctively Ameri- 
can fashion, hitting the mark if he 


‘can, but going ahead all the same if 
' he doesn’t. 


What he needs, like all 
us Americans, is morerepose, a vast- 


only from old standards but from er leisure in which to nurse the 
any new ones whenever the individual | great resolve until it answers its own 


gets “a gleam of light from nal iene S. H. M. 
above.” 
In the room devoted to sculpture | Correspondence 


by the United States there would ap- | 


pear to be innumerable “ gleams,” but; FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR UNI- 


whether from above or not one hardly 
dares to say. 
ever, the fact is pretty plainly to be 
seen. : 

What to say, for instance, of this| 
group called “The Vanderbilt Fami-_ 
ly,” by a Miss Brooks? What not to | 
say, or what tosay, it is all one. 
There is nothing tosay. It is silly, 
and you don’t wish to consider it; 
yet around it circle admiring eyes, 
and you must stop and wonder. If 
some conceited lad from the country, 
who had not had advantage for meas- 
uring the lucubrations of his genius 


In some Cases, how- 


: TARIAN EXHIBIT. 


| DEAR UNITY: Your readers ought 
to know that the Unitarian exhibit 
in the gallery of the great Manufac- 
tures Building is justifying its exist- 
ence and fulfilling its mission. Here 
‘in a quiet nook in the midst of the 
_ whirl and greatness of the colossal 
exhibition we lose sight of the indi- 
vidual, but the human family stands 
before us in magnificent proportions, 
and the word “Unitarian” carries 
with it the thuught of the unity of 
things and the loving Father over 


all. This church 
Exposition is not 
suggestive interest. 
of the faiths of 
Wesley, Swedenborg, and Parker 
greet each other here in _  Cor- 
dial good will. Our little exhibit 
contains samples of the British Uni- 
tarian publications, Sunday-school 
material, etc., the publications of 
the Western Unitarians, the Southern 
and Pacific coast periodicals, and a 
full line of the A. U. A. publica- 
tions, with such photographs as have 
been placed at our disposal. We are 
not. permitted to sell under the :ules 
of the Expositicn, but the American 
Unitarian Association has placéd at 
our disposal a large number of 
tracts for free distribution. This 
has proven to be an _= oppor- 
tunity for mi-sionary work rarely 
offered to one space and time. Dur- 
ing the last four weeks I have spoken 
to over nine hundred persons; inany 
of them called not for love or idle cu- 
riosity; and 1 have been able to put 
into the hands of earnest inquirers 
from all parts of the United States 
hundreds of such tracts as James 
Freeman Clarke's “Why I Am a Uni- 
tarian,” C. W. Wendte’s “What the 
Unitarians Believe,” etc... etc. <A 
limited number of copies have been 
furnished me for free distribution, of 
the sermons of Revs. Sunderland, 
Milsted, Fenn, Blake, Jones, Savage, 
and others, and much gratitude has 
been expressed for them. It is a 
matter of regret that the Unity Mis- 
sion Tracts and Short Tracts are not 
available for free distribution, owing 
to the lack of funds. We trust that 
those who believe in the missionary 
power of the printed page will bear 
this in mind and increase the mate 
rial for distribution. Here we may 
send your best and highest thought 
to all parts of the world. 
ANNA L. WRIGHT, 
Attendant. 


corner of the 

without its 
Representatives 
Luther, Calvin, 


To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


YER'S 
HAIR VICOR 
It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 


The best 
Dressing’ 


INSTRUCTION given by correspon- 
dence to students of Plato, Aristotle, 
and other philospher’s. Circular Ed- 


itor Bibliotheca 


latonica, Osceola, Mo. 
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Che home 
Helps to High living, 


SUN.—Fame is good only in so far as it 
gives power for good. 

MON.—Man is more than money, as the 
workman is more than his 

. tools. 

TUES.—Distrust is the last wisdom a 
great heart learns. 

WED.—Knowledge comesof doing. Never 
to act is never to know. 

THURS.—The time for doing best things, 
like eternity, isever present. 

FR|.—True thought, like right conduct, 
is its own reward. 

SAT.—To grow is to outgrow; and what- 
ever of the past survives, 
does so because it is still liv- 
ing and applicable here and 
now. 

—J, L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, 


CALLING THE ROLL. 


They have ‘taken their places before 
me, 
The children, with faces so bright, 
All ready for school and its duties, 
With hearts that are happy and 
light. 


And I, with my ledger before me, 
Look over the faces so dear 

To see who is missing this morning, 
Or who answers blithely out— 


, 99 


“Here! 


There is Gertie, and Minnie, and Ida, 
And Lillie with golden hair, 

And over the way, just beside her, 
Sit Meta and Lizzie and Clare. 


All here. But the next name is miss- 
ing, 
And my heart throbs, and fast the 
tears fall; 


O, George! thy life’s lesson is ended, 
Thou art with the great teacher of 
all. 


So the names of the lassies and laddies 
Ring out on the air strong and clear. 
Some are missing, some few gone for- 
ever, 

And from some comes the cheerful 


\ i > 


“T’m here! 


Heaven grant on Eternity’s morning, 
When we stand by the Father so 


dear, 
And He ealleth that last long, long 
roll call, 
May we all answer, “Lord, I am 
here.” 


KATHERINE PECKHAM. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CANINE MANNERS. 


Few animals excel the dog in the 
power of expresing emotion. ‘This 
power is a sure sign of an animal 


tion with its fellows for certain com- 
mon’ends. There are many reasons 
for the tail being the chief organ of. 
expression among dogs. They have 
but little facial expression beyond the 
lifting of the lip to show the teeth 
and the dilation of the pupil when 
angry. ‘The jaws and contiguous 
parts are too much specialized for the 
serious purpose of seizing prey to be 
fitted for such purposes as they are 
in man. There is no doubt that 
hounds habitually watch the tails of 
those in front of them when drawing 
a covert. If a faint drag is detected 
the tail of the finder is at once set in 
motion, and the warmer the scent 
the quicker does it wag. Others see- 
ing the signal instantly join, and 
there is an assemblage of waving 
tails before the least whimper is 
heard. When the pack is at full cry 
upon a strong scent the tails cease to 
wave, but are carried aloft in fuli. 
view. 

The whole question of tail-wag- 
ging is a very interesting one. All 
dogs wag their tails when pleased, 
and the movement is generally under- 
stood by their human associates as 
an intimation that they are very 
happy. ‘The chief delight of wild 
dogs, as with modern hounds and. 
sporting dogs, is in the chase and its_ 
accompanying excitement and conse-— 
quences. When the presence of game | 
is first detected is invariably the 
time when tails are wagged for the | 
common good. The wagging is an | 
almost invariable accompaniment of. 
this form of pleasure, which is one. 
of the chiefest among the agreeable | 
emotions when in a wild state. Ow-. 
ing to some inosculation of the nerv- 
ous mechanism, which at present we. 
cannot unravel, the association of. 
pleasure and wagging has become so- 
inseparable that the movement of the 
tail follows the emotion, whatever 
may call it forth. 

An explanation of a similar kind 
cau be found for the fact that dogs 
depress their tails when threatened 
or scolded. When running away the 
tail would be the part nearest the 
pursuer, and therefore most likely to 
be seized. It was therefore securely 
tucked away between the hind legs. 
The act of running away is naturally 


ee 


poor Jerusalem. 
I have gathered thy children together, 


sight to see the charred bodies of his 
fine Jersey cows and his high-spirited 
horses, to say nothing of the money 
lost with them. 

But at the end of the barn he saw 
a sightwhich touched him more than 
all the rest. There sat an old black 
hen. He wondered that she did not 
move her head to look at him as he 
came near her, but he thought she 
must be asleep. He poked her with 
his cane, and to his surprise, the 
wing which he touched fell off into 
ashes. Then he knew that she had 
been burned to death. But out from 
under her came a faint little peep, 
and pushing her aside with his cane, 
the man found—what do yeu think ? 

-ten little live yellow chickens! 


The poor hen had sacrificed her own 


life to save them, and had held her 
place in the fire as Casabianca held 
his on the burning deck. That 
sight touched the man more than 


everything else, and he has to own 


that his eyes grew a little more 
moist than usual. 

Perhaps this may make some of our 
readers think of what Jesus said over 


“How often would 


as a hen gathereth her chickens un- 
der her wing, and ye would not!” 
Do you not think he would have been 
glad to know of such a hero as this 
one? Andif the lower creatures, as 


we call them, can sacrifice themselves 


for others. ought we to be any less 

loving and self-forgetful ? 

—W. H. Lyon, in Every Other Sun- 
day. 


STORIES OF BATTLE. 
A pleasing incident is told of Rob- 


ert E. Lee, in the late civil war. One 


day when he was inspecting a bat- 
tery, and his soldiers had gathered in 
a group to welcome him, this action 
drew upon him the hot fire of the 
Union guns. The General noticed it, 
and he faced about and advised the 
men to go under shelter. But hedid 
not do this himself. He walked 
coolly onward, at the risk of his life, 
and picked up and replaced an un- 
fledged sparrow which had fallen 
from its nest in a tree close by the 
battery. 


closely associated with the emotion of 
fear, and therefore this gesture of 
putting the tail between the legs be- 
comes an invariable concomitant of 
retreat or submission in the presence 
of superior force. 

—Louis Robinson, in Contemporary Re- 

view, abridged. | 


THE BURNED HEN. 


A friend has lately tuld me the 
following story. In the western part 
of Massachusetts a man had a fine 
stock farm; that is, a farm for rais- 
ing cows and horses. But 
weeks ago a fire broke out in the 
barn, and burnt not only the build- 
ing and the hay, but most of the ani- 
mals also. After the fire the owner 


Which is habitually in communica- 


walked over the ruins. It was asad 


a few. 


: One of the surprises of the civil 
|war was the nerve shown by boys 
whose youthfulness caused the re- 
cruiting officer to hesitate about en- 
listing them. At the battle of Shi- 
loh the little drummers of the Fifty- 
fifth Llinois were found in the ranks, 
gun in hand, whence they were res- 
cued by the Chaplain, who formed 
them into a hospital corps. One of 
them, “ Little Joe,” worked like a hero 
in caring for the wounded. When 
night came it found him by the log- 
house used as a hospital at Pittsburg 
Landing. He lay down on the wet 
ground outside, and went to sleep. 
As the wounded died inside they were 
carried out and laid alongside the 
sleeping boy, whom the attendants 
| supposed to be deud. In the morning, 
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when Joe awoke, he found himself at 
the head of a ghastly row of dead 
bodies. The nerve which had carried 
the boy through the toil and dangers 
of the preceding day forsook him, 
and with a yell he fled from the spot, 
shouting: “I won't be used as a 
header to dead men.” 
—American Youth. 


THE relative value of property and 
children was amusingly estimated by 
Baby Hattie (less than two years old), 
who had climbed up to her mamma’s 
desk to “ vite” and upset the ink bot- 
tle—its contents flooding desk, let- 
ters, carpet and taby, who, nothing 
daunted, suggested: “Frow Baby 
‘way! Vash (wash) ’e paper!” She 
had evidently been taught that the 
consideration of property came first, 
and philosophically prepared herself 
for the natural consequences. It is 
highly probable that in the first flur- 
ry of the moment the much tired 
mother felt like adopting the baby’s 
suggestion. —* Childhood.” 


THE VIOLET’S PRAYER. 


A thirsty little violet 
Looked up into the sky, 
So blue it was, so far away, 
So radiant and so high. 
She did not speak the want she felt, 
But One there was who knew. 
He sent the pretty little flower 
Bright drops of evening dew. 


The violet looked up and smiled 
In thankfulness, and then 

Down over all her velvet robes 
Came the soft summer rain. 


Then all the pretty violets 
And all the gay bright flowers 
Looked beautiful and fair again 
Under the summer showers. 


When flower or bird or little child 
Looks up in prayer to heaven, 
God listens: surely as he lives 
An answer shall be given. 
—The Myrtle. 


Wotes from the Field 

mloago, Ill—The program of the 
Jewih fomen’s Department of the 
Religious Congress is given below. It 
is said that the necessity for a woman's 
congress came from the unw =P es 
of the rabbis to give them a fair repre- 
sentation in the Jewish Congress. Fol- 

lowing is the tentative program: 
Monday, Sept. 4+, 10 a. m.—Jewish 
Women of Biblical and Medizval 
Days: Mrs. Louise Mannheimer, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Jewish Women of Modern 
Days from 1500: Mrs. Helen Kahn 
Weil, Kansas City, Kan. Discussion: 
Mrs. Henriette Frank, Chicago, Ill. 
Tuesday, 10 a. m.—Charity as taught 
by Mosaic Law: Mrs. Eva L. Stern, 
New York City. Woman's Place in 
Charitable Work—What it is and what 
it should be: Mrs. Carrie S. Benjamin, 
Denver, Colo. Discussion : Miss Bam- 
ber, Boston, Mass. Tuesday, 2 p. m.— 


Women in the Synagogue: Miss Ray 
Frank, Oakland, Cal. Women as 


Wageworkers, with special reference 
to directing immigrants; Miss Julia 
Richman, New York City. Discussion : 
Mrs. Sadie Leopold, Chicago, Ill. 
Wednesday, 10 a. m.—Influence of 
the Discovery of America on the Jews: 
Mrs. Pauline Rosenberg, Alleghany, 
Pa. Discussion: Miss Esther Witkow- 
sky, Chicago, Lll.; Mrs. Mary New- 
bury Adams, Duluth, Ia. Influence of 
the Jewish Religion on the Home; 
Miss Mary Cohen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discussion : Miss Julia Felsenthal, Chi- 
eago, Ill.: Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, New York. Wednesday, 8 p. 


m.—Mission Work among the Unen- 


lightened: Mrs. Minnie Louis, | 
York City. Discussion: Mrs. 
Kohut, New York City. How “i 


to interfere in cases of persecution ? 
Mrs. Laura Jacobson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Discussion: Miss Lillie Hirshfield, 
New York City; Dr. Emil G. Hirsh, 
Chicago: Mrs. Celia Woolley, Chicago ; 
Mr. William Onahan, and others. 
Thursday, 10 a. m.—Organization : Miss 
Sadie American, Chicago, I[Il. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Rev. 
Chaney, the indefatigable 
Superintendent for the A. U. 
just completed a month of missionary 
abor in West Virginia and Southern 
Ohio by preaching and lecturing here. 
During the month of August he will 
be at Leominster, Mass., and in Sep- 
tember he will go to Chicago for a few 
weeks. S. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The special course of 
sermons given under the auspices of 
the Liberal Church League of Atlanta 
completed its series July 16th, the last 
service being conducted by Mr. John 
Y. Dixon, the president of the South- 
ern Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, who spoke on 


Geo. L. 
Southern 


“The Liberal Church League: What | 


It Is and What It Stands For.” 


Iowa Falls, Ja.—In the absence of 
Rev. Mr. Snook at Des Moines, Rev. 
M. W. Chunn, of Luverne, Minn., occu- 

vied the Universalist Church pulpit 

ere last Sunday. He preached two 
able sermons, an his hearers were im- 


pressed with his earnestness in the. 


espousal of liberal thought and belief. 
His subject in the evening was the 
“Brotherhood of Man Beyond the 
Grave,” in which he directed attention 
to the belief of endless torment taught 
by orthodox churches, and, without 
mincing matters in the least, held this 
horrible dogma up in the true light of 
freer thought and its terrible teach- | 
ings. F. E, FOSTER. 


In Dyspepsia and Nervous 
Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. B. KREIDER, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
says: “Have used it in Dyspepsia and 
nervous prostration. I am delighted 


VB 


Pearline, 
of any wo- 
man 4 uses A Ask her what 
| she thinks of it, and whether 


nations be influenced to protect or even | its quite safe to use, and if 


washing and cleaning is any 
easier with it. Ask her how the 
clothes look and last, when 
they're not rubbed over the 
washboard. Ask her how it 


A.. has | 


would seem to go back to that 
eternal rub, rub, rub, now that 
she has got rid of it. If she has 
used Pearline faithfully, and 
just as directed on every pack- 
age, she'll probably have one 
question to ask you: ‘‘ How 
in the world do you manage 


to get along without it.” 
Beware of imitations. 357 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


NEW Y ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


ae city OF MUSIC. Cam, "Loong 


The Leading presi stl of y noel 
In addition to its enequames musical advan s, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for 
study of Elocution, the ne Are and Modern fs 
guages. The admirably uipped Homé affords a 
safe and inviting residence ady students. 
Calendar) FRANK W. ‘HALE Gen. Manager, 
Free. Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


atte Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, 18th year begins 


2th. Prepares for coll and gives 8 ial 
‘ ies fod Children. 


Sept. 
| Sourses of stud Ay Youn 
Mii 8S R. 8. Rice A.M. Principals. 


MISS M.B. BEEDY, A.M, 


NOW READY. 
Sermons of HENRY DOTY MAXSON, 


EDITED BY JAMES VILA BLAKE, 
With Biographical Sketch by H. M. SIMMONS. 


SUBJECTS OF SERMONS. 
| Religious Possibilities of Agnosti- 
-ecism; Am I My Brother's Keeper? 
Sympathy ; Which Is Catching, Health 
or Disease ?; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde: 


with the results obtained. It has proved 
an admirable medicine in my hands in 
relieving that nervous exhaustion 


A Study in Dualism; Faith; Shall We 
Preach the Whole Truth to the Peo- 
which so commonly ensues after days|Ple? Who Are the Atheists? Do 
of exalted temperature, as well as that | Unitarians Believe the Bible: ? What 
which follows as a sequel of dy /spepsia | Do Unitarians Believe? Jesus; The 
and other prostrating diseases, : Tr ue Individualism ; Immortality ; Los- 
“ing One’s Soul: How Much Does He 
Get? 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Duxbury, Mass. Ample grounds on Plymouth | 
Bay. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 | 
Loys. F. B. KNAPP. 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY,.—A sermon by W. C. 

Gannett; white, hand-made naper cover, 10c. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 175 Dear- 
born St., CHICAGO, !T.L 


One volume, crown octavo, vellum 
cloth, 334 pages, mailed to any ad- 
dress for $1.00 by CHARLES H. KERR & 
Co., Publishers, 175 Monroe Street, 
\ Chicago. 


August 3, 1893. 
Fnnouncements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 

The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the so- 
cieties have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 

rowing less and less in importance, when used 
+ differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 

ywing sense of community of work and in- 
t rest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES. FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 


wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 
CENTRAL CHURCH (independent), Central 


Music Hall, -corner of State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenue and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Minister. 


ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art aventie and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIEND'S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 18 Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 8. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker’s 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8. Cantwell, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 

UNITY “HURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. : 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, next Sunday, the 
pastor, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, will preach 


at lla.m., on “Socrates, the Prophet of Rea- 
son, 


Starved to Death 


in the midst of plenty. Unfortunate, unneces- 
Sary, yet we hear of it often. Infants thrive 
physically and mentally when properly fed. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is undoubtedly the safest and best infant tood 
Obtainable. rocers and Druggists. 


wean Stomach strengthened by BEECHAM’S 


vv you want books? Send your order to 
nity Publishing Company, and receive 
prompt attention. 


VT 
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The New Testament Time. 
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THE SEVENTH ANNUAL S. S. INSTITUTE, 


Under the auspices of the Western S. S. Society, will be held this 
year in the UNITY BUILDING, under the management of 


The Tower Hill Pleasure Co. 


AUGSUSsST 2 TO is. 


The building is located at 286 Woodlawn Terrace, within three minutes’ 
walk of one of the World’s Fair gates, and about the same distance from the 
Illinois Central Railroad Station at Sixty-seventh street. 

The program this year will consist of ten two-hour sessions, from 10 to 
The study will be devoted to the fourth 
year's work of the Six Years’ Course—“The Flowering of the Hebrew Religion;” 
Mr. Fenn proposes to arrange the studies upon an 
art string, using the great masterpieces of Christian art as centers around 
which the story of Jesus, the disciples and the apostles will be told. So far as 
possible these pictures will be made available to teachers and pupils. 

It is hoped that this Institute work will fit into, rather than interfere with, 
the sight-seeing of World’s Fair attendants, and every help possible to the 
management in this direction will be rendered. 

Arrangements for room and board at economic prices can be made in the 
Unity Building or in the immediate vicinity. 

Institute tickets for the season, $2.00. 
Institute. address Mrs. EK. T. LEONARD, 6600 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
fer room etc., to be made to Mrs. R. H. KELLY, 286 Woodlawn Terrace. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE PROGRAM. 


For further particulars concerning 
Application 


In the New Testament lessons for 
next year, which will form the basis 
of the Institute work, three things 
will be attempted: First—to study a 
few good pictures; second, to present 
by the pictures, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, the chief events in New 
Testament history; third, to show, 


New Testament ideas which may be 
regarded as the flowering of the He- 
brew religion. Obviously no single 
lesson can be completely ideal: an 
event which cannot be omitted in an 
outline of New Testament history 
may not have been the subject of a 
great painting; or, sometimes, a pic- 
ture of not the highest artistic merit 
may show more clearly than another 
intrinsically better a truth which 
must be included. Yet it is believed 
that a set of fairly good pictures has 
been selected, and that the series, if 
not perfectly ideal, will be found ser- 
viceable. 

The pictures selected are the fol- 
lowing : 

The Holy Night—Correggio. 


The above will explain itself. 


year. 


by the aid of the pictures, leading : 


The Sistine Madonna—Raphael. 

The Carpenter’s Son—Hofmann. 

Christ Disputing with the Doctors— 
Hofmann. 

The Baptism by John—Dore. 

Tempted by Satan—Cornecelius. 

Christ Preaching from a Boat—Hof- 
mann. 

The Sower—Millet. 

Jesus and the Sinner—Hofmann. 

The Good Samaritan. 

Jesus and the Children—Hofmann. 

The Transfiguration— Raphael. 

Purifying the Temple—Hofmann. 

The Last Supper—Leonardo 
Vinci. 

cece Homo—Rembrandt. 

The Crucifixion—Angelo. 

Master Morning—Plochhorst. 

The Omnipresent Christ—-Hofmann. 

The Death of Ananias—Raphael. 

Stephen the Martyr. 

Paul Preaching in Athens-—-Raphael. 

Christus Consolator—Scheffer. 

All of these pictures are published 
by Soule, and arrangements will be 
made to supply sets at lowest possi- 
ble rates. This list is published 
provisionally, subject to slight altera 
tions before the meeting of the In- 
stitute. W. W. FENN. 


da 


We earnestly solicit the co-operation of ministers, Sunday- 
school superintendents and t- achers in extending this notice. 


school that proposes to use this fourth year’s study in the Six Years’ Course, at the Institute, 
will greatly help the teachers’ meeting and other Sunday-school work in the parish during the 


One representative from each 


E. T. LEONARD, 6600 Ellis Ave. 


A COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE 
In Health and Disease, 


By Atice B. StockHam, M. D., 
OVER 25 YEARS PRACTICE. 


“We consider TOKOLOGY a 
“TOKOLOGY is indeed a Bible 

or every woman.” “TOKOLOGY is an unfath- 
omable mine of hygienic wealth.” “Il owe my 
life to TOKOLOGY.” My husband says money 
could not buy our TOKOLOGY if we could not 
get another.” “Should my house take fire it 
would be the first book saved.” Prepaid, $2.76. 
Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. sSTOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago 


TOKOLOGY 


Women write: 
riceless gem.” 


WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 


oe 9 75 buys a @9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 

' prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 
a and style. Perfect, reliable and finely finished. 
™ Nothing but the best material used end warranted for 3 
‘ie YEARS. We have been in the manufaeturing business 


FREE. 


‘Box 1001. 


WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
$12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 

finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 5 years. Buy 


direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT.B.34 Chicago, Ill, 


lf You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 
per year without having bad previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. Atrial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Augusta, Maine. 
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BROTHERTON (Alice Williams). 
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UNITY 


Publisher’s Wotes 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO. have 
just completed an arrangement with 
the associate organizations represented 
at 175 Dearborn street to take charge 
of the book sales at the Headquarters. 
We are now prepared to furnish our 
readers with any books found in the 
market, at the regular retail prices and 
on short notice. The liberal religious 
publications of the American Unitarian 
Association, George H. Ellis and other 
publishers will be kept on hand. Or- 
ders solicited. 

Among those 


following : 


APPLETON (Miss Anna E.). Stories for Eva. 
16mo., pp. 219. Illustrated. 80 cents. (See 
Prize Story Books.) 

BARROWS (Samuel J.) A Baptist Meet- 
ing-House. THE STAIRCASE TO THE OLD 
FAITH; THE OPEN DOOR TO THE NEW. 16mo., 
pp. 221. 75 cents. 

Doom of the Majority of Mankind. 12mo.., 
pp. 160. 50 cents. 

BARTOL (C. A.). 
$1.25 

BULFINCH (S. G.). 
pp. 348. 80 cents. 

BIERBOWER (Austin). The Morals of 
Christ. A comparison with the contempora- 
neous systems of Mosaic, Pharisaic and 
Greco-Roman ethics. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 200. 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


BIXBY (James T.). Religion and Science 
as Allies, or SIMILARITIES OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. Cloth, 12mo., 
pp. 226. 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

BLAKE (James Vild#). Essays. 
216. $1.00.. 

A Gratetul Spirit, and Other Sermons. 12- 

mo., pp. 303. $1.00. 

Happiness from Thoughts, and Other Ser- 

mons. 12mo0., pp. 297. $1.00. 

Legends from Storyland. Square l6mo., 

pp. 89. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
anual Training in Education. 

cents. 

Natural Religion in Sermons. 

228. $1.00. 

Poems of James 

188. $1.00. 

St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Un- 

worthies. 12mo., pp. 179. Cloth, $1.00; pa- 

per, 50 cents. 


now in stock are the 


The Rising Faith. l16mo. 


Harp and Cross. 16mo.. 


12m0., pp. 


Paper, 25 
12mo0., pp. 


Vila Blake. 12mo., pp. 


Beyond 
the Veil. A poem. Paper, square l6mo., pp. 
14. 20 cents. 
The Sailing of King Olaf, and OTHER Po- 
EMS. Square 18mo., pp. 145. $1.00. 

BURT (Mary E.). Browning’s Women. With 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D., LL. D. 16mo., pp. 236. $1.00. 

Seed Thoughts trom Robert Browning. 
Compiled by Mary E. Burt. Imitation parch- 
ment, square 18mo., pp. 40. 25 cents. 

CHADWICK (John W.). A Daring Faith, 
and Other Sermons. 12mo. 1.00. 

The Revelation of God, and Other Ser- 
mons. 12mo0. $1.00. 
The Man Jesus. i16mo. $1.00. 


CHENEY (Mrs. Ednah D.). Faithful to the 
Light, and OTHER TALES. 16mo., pp. 166. 
Illustrated. 80 cents. (See Prize Story Books.) 
Christmas Day and All the Year. “CHRIs- 
TIAN REGISTER” STORIES. Selected by Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames. Square 16mo., pp. 306, with 
frontispiece. $1.00. 

CLARKE (James Freeman). 

Nonessentials in Religion. 
pp. 15€. 50 cents. 
Orthodoxy; Its Truths and Errors, 12mo., 
pp. 512. $1.25. 
Steps of Belief, or RATIONAL CHRISTIANITY 
MAINTAINED AGAINST ATHEISM, FREE RE- 
LIGION AND ROMANISM. 16mo., pp. 312. $1. 
Vexed Questions in Theology. A series of 
Essays. 12mo. $1.00. 

CONE (Orello). Gospel Criticism and His- 
torical Christianity. 8vo., pp. 365. $1.75. 
The Gospel and Its Earliest Interpreta- 
tion. 12mo0., pp. 415. $1.75. 

CROOKER (Joseph Henry). Problems in 
American Society. 12mo0. $1.25. 


CROTHERS (Samuel McChord). Members 
of One Body. Six sermons preached at 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 16mo., pp. 132. 
Cloth, 75 cents; popes, 50 cents. 

Jesus Brought Back. 12mo. $1.00. 

DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS, 
A book of selections in prose and verse, with 


Essentials and 
Square 16mo., 


accompanying texts of Scripture, intended 
for a daily companion andcounselor. By the 
editor of “Quiet Hours.” Cloth, 16m0., pp. 
380. $1.00. andsomely bound in white and 
gold, $1.25. 

EVOLUTION. POPULAR LECTURES AND DIS- 
CUSSIONS BEFORE THE BROOKLYN ETHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Crown 8vo., pp. 408, with com- 
plete index. $2.00. 

SOCIOLOGY, 


POPULAR LECTURES AND DIS- | 


CUSSIONS BEFORE THE BROOKLYN ETHICAL | 


ASSOCIATION. Crown 8vo., pp. 412, with com- 
plete index. 2.00, 

THE FAITH OF FAITHS AND ITS FOUN- 
DATION. Six conference addresses, by Mi- 
not J. Savage, Samuel R. Calthrop, Henry M. 
Simmons, John W. Chadwick, William C. 
Gannett, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, 
16m0., pp. 170. 50 cents. 

FISHER (Judson). Comfortings. 
selections. Square 18mo., pp. 184. 

FOSTER (Sarah Haven). 


$1.00. 


16mo., pp. 184. Lllustrated. 

Prize Story Books.) 
FROTHINGHAM (O. B.). The Religion of 

Humanity. 12mo., pp. 338. 31.50. 

Stories of the Patriarchs. 16mo., pp. 232. 


80 cents. (See 


$1.00. 
The Child’s Book of Religion. 16mo., pp. 
283. $1.00. 
Transcendentalism in New England, 8vo., 
p. 394. $1.75. 
$ ston Unitarianism. S&svo., pp. 273. 
Recollections and Impressions. 
305. $1.50. 
FRY (Clara W. T.). 
tion. 16mo0., pp. 165. 
(See Prize Story Books.) 


8VvO., PP. 


Little Splendid’s Vaca- 


GANNETT (William C.) and Jones (Jenkin | 


Lloyd) The Faith that Makes Faithful. 


Eight sermons. Square 18mo., pp. 137. Cloth, | 


gilt, $1.00; imitation parchment, 50 cents. 
Blessed Be Drudgery. A sermon. White 
hand-made paper cover, stitched with silk, 
30 pages. 10 cents; 12 copies, $1.00. 

A Year ot Miracle. A 
MONS. Square 18smo. Cloth, limp, red edges, 
50 cents. Fine edition, beveled edges, full 
gilt, heavy paper, $1.00. 


GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY COUNSEL. | 
Selected by Anna Harris Smith. Cloth, 16- 


mo., pp. 375. $1.00. 


Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 
and gold, $1.25. 


White 


GRUMBINE (J.C. F.). Evolutionand Chris- | 
A Study. Square 18mo., pp. 75. 30) 


tianity. 
cents. 


HALE (Edward Everett) and others. 
Bread, and OTHER STORIES. 
Illustrated. 80 cents. 


HALL (Edward H.). Orthodoxy and Heresy 
in the Christian Church. 16mo., pp. 238. 75 
cents. 


HINCKLEY (Frederic A.) Afterglow. 
Square 16mo., pp. 81. 50 cents. 

HOSMER (Frederick L.) and Gannett (Will- 
iam C.). 
AND POEMS. 
cloth, $1.00; full morocco, $1.50. 

The Royalty of Service. A sermon; uni- 
form with “Blessed Be Drudgery.” 23 pages. 
10 cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 

IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH. Essays by 
younger ministers of the Unitarian Church. 
lzmo., pp. 163. $1.00. 

JANES (Lewis G.). 
Christianity. 
pp. 319. $1.25. 

JONES (Jenkin Lloyd) and Gannett (Will- 
iam C.). The Faith that Makes Faithful. 
Eight sermons. Square 18mo. pp. 137. Cloth, 
gilt, $1.00; imitation parchment, 50 cents. 

he Cause of the Toiler. A Labor Day Ser- 
mon. Paper, square 18mo., 32 pages, 10 cents; 
12 copies, $1.00. 
Applied Religion; I. A New Help for the 
Drunkard. A Study of the Keeley Cure. 
Paper, 18mo0., pp, 32. 10 cents. 
Il. Tobacco. he Second Intoxicant. Pa- 
per, 18mo., Pp. 28. 10 cents. 
iII. No Sex in Crime. Paper, 18mo., pp. 38. 
10 cents. 
1V. Not Institutions, but Homes. Paper, 
18m0., pp. 38 10 cents. 
Practical Piety. Four sermons. Cloth, 
square 18mo., pp. 60. 30 cents ; paper, 10 cents. 

JOHNSON (Samuel). Theodore Parker. A 
lecture. Edited by John H. Clifford and Hor- 
ace L. Traubel. svo., pp. 78. $1.00. 

MARTINEAU (James). Endeavors After 
the Christian Life. 12mo., pp. 469. $1.00. 

MAXSON (Henry Doty) Sermons of Reli- 
gion and Life. 12mo., pp. 334. $1.00. 

MEAD (Edwin D.). Martin Luther; AStTuUyyr 
OF REFORMATION. 12m0. $1.25. 

MILLS (C, D. B.). Gems of the Orient. Cloth, 
gilt, $1.59. 

MOZOOMBAR (P.C.),. The Oriental Christ. 
12mo0.. pp. 193. $1.25. 

NEWTON (Heber R.). Womanhood. 12mo., 

p. 315. $1.25. 
he Book of the Beginnings. 
307. #1.00. 


8vo., gilt top, uncut edges, 


16mo., pp, 


The Thought of God; in HYMNs | 
Paper, 50 cents; white vellum 


August 3, 1893. 


The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. 
16m0., pp. 264. 75 cents. 

Philistinism; PLAIN WORDS CONCERNING 
CERTAIN FORMS OF UNBELIEF. 16mo., pp. 
322. $1.00. 

Social Studies. 16mo0., pp. 380. 
Church and Creed. Cloth. 75 cents. 


PARKER (Theodore). Lessons from the 
World of Matter and the World of Man. 
Selected from notes of unpublished sermons 
by Rufus Leighton. 12mo., pp. 430. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

PARSHALL (Nelson C.). 
tion. 12mo., pp. 70. 


$1.00. 


Proofs of Evolu- 
50 cents. 


 PECKHAM (Mrs. Mary C.). Father Gabri- 


A book of | 


Watchwords for | 
Little Soldiers, or STORIES ON BIBLE TEXTS. | 


$1.75. | 


OEM IN FOUR SER- 


Daily 
16m0., pp. 200. | 


A Study of Primitive | 


SAVAGE (Minot J.). 
Illustrated. 80 cents. | 


elle’s Fairy. i6mo., pp. 193. Illustrated. 8 
cents. (See Prize Story Books.) 

POWELL (E. P.). Our Heredity trom God, 
— ON EVOLUTION. 12mo0., pp. 416. 

1.75. 

Liberty and Life. SEVENTEEN DISCOURSES 
ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC 
TRUTH TO MORALS AND RELIGION. 12mo., 
pp. 208. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

PRIZE STORY BOOKS. WATCHWORDS FOR 
LITTLE SOLDIERS: LITTLE SPLENDID’S VA- 
CATION: FOREST MILLS; FATHER GABRI- 
ELLE’S FAIRY; STORIES FOR EVA; FAITH- 
FUL TO THE LIGHT. 80 cents each. 

SALTER (Willfam Mackintire). First Steps 
in Philosophy: Physical and Ethical. 1°- 
mo., pp. 156. $1.00. 


Kthical Religion. 12mo. $1 


50. 
What Can Ethics Do for Us? Paper, 12mo., 


p 32. 10 cents. 
reedom of Thought and Speech. 
12mo., pp. 29. 10 cents. 

Beliefs About the Bi- 
$1.00. 

12m0., pp. 130. 


Paper, 


ble. 12mo0., pp. 206. 
Beliets About Man. 
Belief in God. 12mo.. pp. 176. $1.00. 
Bluffton; A Story of To-Day. 12mo., 
250. $1.50. 


Christianity the Science of Manhood. 
mo., pp. 187. $1.00. 

Helps for Dai.y Living. 12mo., pp. 150. $1.00. 
Life Questions. 12mo., pp. 159. £00. 
Light on the Cloud; or, HINTS OF COMFORT 
FOR HOURS OF SORROW. 16mo., pp. 176. $1.25. 
Man, Woman and Child. 12mo., pp. 208 #1. 
Minister’s Hand-Book. Cloth. 75 cents. 
Morals of Evolution. 12mo., pp. 191. $1.00. 
My Creed. 12mo. $1.00. 
Poems. Square l6mo., 
Religious 
$1.00. 
Social Problems. 12mo0. $1 00. 
Talks About Jesus. 12mo., pp. 161. 
The Evolution of Christianity. 
175. $1.00. 

The Modern Sphinx, and Some of Her Rid- 
dles. 12mo0., pp. 160. $1.00. 

The Religion ot Evolution. 12mo. $1.00. 
The Religious Life. 12mo. #1.00. 

The Signs of the Times. i12mo0. $1.50. 
Unitarian Catechism. Paper, 20 cents; 
cloth, 30 cents. 

SCATTERED LEAVES. EsSAYS IN LITTLE 
ON LIFE, FAITH AND WORK. Issued under 
the auspices of Channing Auxiliary, San 
Francisco. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 120. 175 cents. 

SIMMONS (Henry M.). The Unended Gen- 
esis; or, CREATION EVER PRESENT. Paper, 
square 18m0., pp. 111. 25 cents. 

STOCKWELL (C. T.). The Evolution of 
Immortality. SUGGESTIONS OF AN INDI- 
VIDUAL IMMORTALITY BASED UPON OUR 
ORGANIC AND LIFE History. Third edition, 
with appendix. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 104. & 
cents. 

SUNDERLAND (J. T.). One Upward Look 
Each Day. SELECTED POEMS OF FAITH 
AND HOPE. Square 18mo., pp. 104. Morocco, 
75 cents; cloth, 50 cents; heavy embossed 
paper, 30 cents. 

The Bible; Its Origin, Growth and Char- 
acter. 12mo., pp. 300. $1.50. 

TENDER AND TRUE. Poems 
Cloth, 16mo0., pp. 180. $1.00. 

THURSTON (Louise M.). Forest Mills. A 
PEEP.AT CHILD LIFE FROM WITHIN. 16mo., 
pp. 221. Illustrated. 80 cents. (See Prize 
Story Books.) 

VAN NESS (Thomas). 
gion. i16mo0., pp. 230. $1.00. 

VOYSEY (Charles). Lecture on the Bible. 
With introduction by Rev. Herbert Taft 
Root. Paper, 37 pages. 20 cents. 

WEST (James H.). The Complete Life. 
Cloth, 18mo., pp. 107. 50 cents. 


$1.00. 


pp. 
12- 


p. 247. $1.50. 
econstruction. 12mo0., pp. 24. 


$1. 00. 
12mo0., pp. 


of Love. 


The Coming Reli- 


Address UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


JHE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN. 


Official Organ of the Southern Conference. 
A monthly magazine, published at Atlanta, Ga. 
REV. GEO. L. CHANEY, Editor. 

BS” WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


How does your Unity subscription stand ” 
Notice date on your address label, which indi- 
cates time to which the subscription is paid. 


